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Try this new Hybrid Forage Grass 


Shoulder high in 49 days, 
this field made 4 tons of 
ting! 


Produce low-cost livestock feed, rich in protein 
and Vitamin A, ideal for grazing, hay or ensilage 


% High feed value, palatable and 


nutritious 


Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 


Good sugar content, all livestock like it 


Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 


No bloat reports after 3 years of 
grazing 


Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 
drouth resistant 


Growers say —’Best 
forage crop we’ve ever 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and dry land show high production 
on yy different types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves 
are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins. 
At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy 
tonnage — up to 30 tons or more of en- 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are 
reported. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- 
fornia say —“Everything you said it was,” 
“It’s the coming hay in our part of the 
country,” “Beats anything we’ve ever 
tried,” “Best pasture I’ve ever seen,” “In- 
creased both our milk production and 
cream test,” “Cattle go for it like kids 
eat candy.” 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 
(10 Ibs.) Postpaid in U. S. ve $12.95 


Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's 
Bulletin (25 Ibs.), Postpaid $29.95 


(Prices subject to change without notice 


ns 


GRAZING REPORTS show low-cost beef gains, in- 
creased milk production for dairy cattle, seasonal 
capacity of 2 to 5 head per acre. Yearlings gained 
over 2 lbs. per head per day without supplement 
in many tests. Sheep, horses, hogs and goats like 
it and do well on it, producers say. 


PALATABILITY TESTS in Colorado show cattle and 
calves often prefer Sorghum Grass hay to good 
alfalfa. Equally good for feed when green 
chopped, dehydrated and pelleted, or dried in 
bundles. Dry winter stalks test up to 9% sugar, 
make ideal roughage for mother cows or yearlings 


“Most promising new crop 
to reach the U.S. since alfalfa,’’ 
Stockmen declare. 


Find out for yourself how this new 
forage grass can fit into your livestock 
program on your own farm or ranch 
Takes only 14 to 4 lbs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 
good crops “where nothing else would 
grow.” Don’t delay, order your seed now! 


ORDER DIRECT FROM— 


NEW MEXICO Seed FARMS 


P.O. Box 1009 — Clovis, New Mexico 
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MINIMUM WAGE INEQUITY—The 
following is supplemental to your edi- 
torial in the August 1959 Producer, en- 
titled “Minimum Wage.” Industrial 
perform an operation for 


| which they are adapted, skillfully, ef- 


ficiently, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, subject to su- 
pervision and inspection. Their rate of 


output for repeated, similar operations 


is nearly uniform and can be used in 
cost-finding. 

Agriculture’s obstacle: Efficiently to 
employ men with varying skills on dis- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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his Year... 


Be Prepared! 


é a 
Reduce Your Calving Time Losses! 
Be prepared for trouble. Have at hand these special Franklin 
items that equip you to save both calves and cows. 


FRANKLIN CALF PULLER 


A powerful one-man tool 
that providesthe necessary "© 
aid in difficult obstetrical 


cases. Guaranteed 1500 Ibs. capac- . ZEN 


ity. Strong, yet light. Pow’r-Pull detaches for all sorts of 
hoisting, stretching and pulling jobs. Price, complete with 
6 ft. cable, and o.b. chain, $47.75. Postage extra 


FRANKLIN UTERINE CAPSULES 


Inhibits bacterial growth and aids removal of retained placenta 


SULFA-UREA UTERINE BOLUSES 


For use in infections of the uterus associated with retained 
afterbirth. 


For Systemic Infections! 


Your best combination treatment is Franklin Tri-Sulfa and 
Franklin Penicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin Solution, giving max- 
imum antibacterial action against a wide range of infections 
including those that follow difficult calving. 


To Minimize Calf Losses! 
FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (Bovine) 
Formula 3 


For use on new-born calves to increase resistance against 
infection from bacteria commonly involved in calf diseases. 


M-T CALF 
PULLER 


—— 


An economical and sturdy device for 
use in delivering calves in difficult cases 


Consists of breech spanner with heavy 
web strap, 2-section heavy-duty pipe, 
drum and crank with guard: preformed 
airplane cable; 30 in. o.b. chain and hook 
Price’ $25.00. Postage extra 


OBSTETRICAL SNARE 


— <it = 


Very useful for facilitating 

delivery in positioning feet and 

head, often sufficient for normal detivery 
without force. $3.50, postage extra 


Treatment for 
CALF SCOURS 


FRANKLIN Infectious Scour Treat 
ment, Liquid, and FRANKLIN Infectious 
Scour Boluses are designed to inhibit in 
fection-causing bacteria both in the gut 
and throughout the system. Also to 
sooth inflamed intestines and counteract 
pneumonia which so often accompanies 
diarrhea 


Be Prepared! 


Check List of 
Calving Needs 
Available from your 
Home-town 


Franklin Dealer 


Franklin Calf Puller 
M-T Calf Puller 
Obstetrical Chain G Hook 
Obstetrical Snare 
Sulfa-Urea Uterine Boluses 
Uterine Capsules 
Umbilical Tape 
Disposable (plastic) OB Glove 
Obstetrical Sleeve G Glove 
Large Suture Needles 
Franklin Cresolis disinfectant 
Violet Wound Dressing 
Tincture of lodine (strong) 
Storz Cow Womb Support 
Franklin Penicillin in Oil 
Franklin Penicillin- 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Solution 
Infectious Scour Treatment 
Infectious Scour Boluses 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine 


(for Milk Fever) 
Tri-Sulfa Solution and Boluses 
(for treatment of metritis) 


Fras 


Your copy of the new 1960 Complete 
Franklin Catalog is ready. At your local 
Franklin Dealers, or write. 


OM FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 


BRR i cae ao ba 
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STILL COMING 


FOREIGN MEAT is still coming in even though 
domestic prices have reached the lowest levels in the 
past two years. 

Since mid-November the wholesale price of bone- 
less beef for sausage at most markets has been at 
or below $30 a cwt. However, imports of fresh beef 
and veal during November 1959 were 38 million 
pounds (37 million in November 1958). And the beef 
continues to come in. Our information is that ships 
sailed from Australia on Dec. 2 and 4 bound for U. S. 
ports with more than 2 million pounds of beef. Un- 
doubtedly other ships have put to sea since. 

A chart published in this magazine last month and 
reproduced again on this page shows how beef im- 
ports and the level of cow beef prices coincide, but 
an accompanying chart also shows imports rising 
while domestic prices fall. 

The red-meat producers are highly vulnerable to 
wide swings in prices due to many uncontrollable 
conditions such as weather. Excessive imports con- 
tribute to even greater instability of the domestic 
market. 


BEEF IMPORTS AND PRICE FOR COW BEEF 
BEEF & VEAL IMPORTED 


MIL. LBS. 
(619) 
600}- d 


PRICE OF COW BEEF 


$ PER Cwr. 


ANYONE YOU KNOW? 


THEY TELL this about a grizzled old cattleman 
who did not belong to the Cattlemen’s Association 
and always went his rugged, individualistic way: 


One day, he became very ill and sent for the family 
doctor, who upon examination said, “John, you are 
not long for this world.” 


Calling his wife to his bedside, the old-timer re- 
quested pencil and paper so he might name his pall- 
bearers. He wrote a list of six names and handed it 
to his wife. 


“Why, these men are all members of the Cattle- 
men’s Association,’ she exclaimed with amazement, 
“and you never paid dues to the association.” 


“I know that,” her dying husband replied, “but they 
carried me all these years and bore my off-ranch bur- 


dens, and they might just as well bear me to my 
grave.” 
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PRICE FOR UTILITY COW BEEF 
& IMPORTS OF MEAT 


MIL. LBS. 


——UTILITY COW BEEF 
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#-— IMPORTS 


The American National has asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to look into this situation, insisting that 
the cattle industry “should at this particular time be 
protected against continued pressure of imported 
beef before our prices are depressed to a point that 
means loss to the domestic producer.” 

* * * 

IT WOULD SEEM beyond question that the Com- 
mission should find domestic cow prices are further 
depressed by imports during this period of lowering 
cow beef prices. But, even so, the Commission’s find- 
ings may come entirely too late to do anything about 
it. The law gives the Commission considerable time 
in which to consider and decide on escape clause ap- 
plication, and any action by the Executive would 
probably require some more time. 

The essence of the escape clause should be to help 
domestic industries before they get into serious 
trouble because of excessive imports. 

Here is a section of the tariff laws that needs re- 
writing—so that its purpose is not completely thwarted 
by slow and cumbersome government machinery. 


RECORD LOW 


IF THERE IS any doubt about the uptrend in cattle 
numbers, the recent slaughter report should settle the 
question. 

Jan.-Nov. 1959 cow slaughter was down to 3,476,000 
head. This compares with 4,008,000 for the full year 
of 1951. December slaughter would have to be 532,000 
(a very unlikely figure) if 1959 is even to come up to 
the previous low in 1951. 

And 1951 (the year cattle numbers took a 6-million- 
head jump) was the lowest year of cow slaughter since 
figures were made available in 1944. 


LAST CALL 


For those making last-minute arrangements to at- 
tend the American National convention in Dallas 
Jan. 28-30, here is where you write for room reserva- 
tions: Housing Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 1101 
Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 
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Theyre worth more if theyre Black 


Angus calves 
grow fast-bring more money 


These calves are the beginning of success for they are 
Black Angus. Yes, calves with natural hardiness and strong 
constitutions . . . calves that grow fast and develop with 
size, substance and smoothness without being coarse and 
wastey. 

Normally, Angus are not big-bellied and long-bodied ... 
but trim middled and low set. They’ll turn your grain and 


roughage into quality beef ... beef that brings you more 
money. 


More beef where it counts 


Why do Angus bring more? It’s really simple. Fat 
Angus have less wasteful bone, belly and brisket than the 
other major beef breeds. There’s less waste in the regions 
of the higher cuts—more marbling in the red meat—and 


there’s usually a bigger rib eye in an Angus carcass. 
Packers and order buyers know that Angus will “grade- 
up” when slaughtered and will cut out more saleable beef. 


That’s why they consistently pay more for Angus and Angus 
cross breds. 


Angus are naturally hornless 


Here’s another profit point: Angus calves never have 
horns for Angus are naturally hornless. 

Even when you cross your horned cows with a purebred 
Angus bull, you can be sure about 95% or more of the 
calves will be dehorned. You'll also virtually eliminate your 
trouble from cancer eye and build resistance to pinkeye, too. 

So invest wisely. Invest in Angus. Remember, they’re 
worth more if they’re Black. 


American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Your place ic one 


in a million! 


The job you’re trying to do, the 
operation you’re trying to build 
is different from anyone else’s. 
It’s a different part of the coun- 
try, you’re growing or breeding 
different things — well, there’s 
just no comparison! 

Your needs and uses for 
money are different, too. Your 
property can’t be appraised on 
exactly the same bases as any- 
one else’s and your business 
methods and income require 
special mortgage terms. 

That’s why you should con- 


sult your nearby Connecticut 
Mutual Life mortgage loan cor- 
respondent when you want 
mortgage money. He’s an inde- 
pendent businessman who lives 
and works in your part of the 
country. He’s familiar with the 
type of farm or ranch you have 
and his reputation depends on 
the knowledge and ability he 
has to do the fair thing. He 
knows that he must be just as 
careful of your interest as of his 
own and ours. That’s why he’s 
a leader in his field. Call on him. 


The 
Connecticut Niutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


ee SETS 
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RESIDUES: 


During recent weeks, the cattle in- 


| dustry, as well as all of agriculture, has 


had a rude jolt—and many folks have 
learned a new word: residue. 

It all came about because of a single 
sentence in a law governing the use of 
additives within various foodstuffs, or 
the traces of chemical weed and pest 
killers which might be left on foods 
ready for consumption. 


This section, stripped of legal termi- 


| nology, simply states that there shall 


be absolutely no residue of chemicals 


| which have been found capable of in- 


ducing cancer in laboratory animals. 
There is no leeway; no tolerance what- 
soever. 

First to receive alarming—and pre- 
mature—attention was the chemical 
diethylstilbestrol which is used widely 
in beef and lamb fattening rations or, 
to a lesser extent, as implants in the 


| ear, as a gain stimulator in range ani- 


mals. 
Stilbestrol (the common term for 


| the product) is beneficial to beef cat- 
| tlemen when properly used. It can help 
| the industry supply this nation’s meat 


requirements safely and with in- 
creased efficiency and economy. 
Stilbestrol stimulates the action of 
natural estrogenic hormones found in 
all animals. It has been proved in 
federal-state research and in wide- 
spread practical application for over 
five years—and on millions of animals 
—to be a feed-saver when used in 
recommended quantities. But like a 


| lot of things, a little “extra” defi- 


nitely reduces the economic advantage 
in its use. 

Use of the chemical was first au- 
thorized in 1954 with a maximum dos- 
age of 10 milligrams per day per beef 
animal of 600 pounds or more live 
weight. Used at this level—and in feed- 
lots it is usually mixed in the feed— 
it results in average gains of over 10 
per cent in feed efficiency. Many 
feedlot operators report even greater 
efficiency and credit it with being the 
difference between profit and loss. 

It is also used to some extent in 
feeding—and in range cattle destined 
for feedlots—as an implant. When 
stilbestrol is used in this manner, only 
a single pellet should be used per ani- 
mal and the authorization specifies that 
the ears of the treated animal cannot 
be salvaged. 


In extensive experiments conducted 
cooperatively by the USDA and the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
1956, and subsequently by these and 
other research agencies, no trace of 
the chemical was found in the meat 
examined—even under tests searching 
for as little as one-half part per bil- 
lion. The cattle were given the recom- 
mended dosages of 10 milligrams a day 
as well as levels three and six times 
above this. No residue was found, 
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THE STORY SO FAR... 


but to be on even safer ground, the 
authorizations for use of feed-mixed 
stilbestrol specified that animals should 
be taken off the ration at least 48 
hours before slaughter. 


There are many chemicals and na- 
tural substances used or advocated for 
use in feeds to increase gains or to 
achieve efficiencies in finishing cattle. 
Each new product must be approved 
by appropriate agencies of the govern- 
ment. These agencies, notably the meat 
inspection branch of the USDA and 
the FDA, also stand ever alert to check 
and recheck their safety to their manu- 
facturers and handlers, to the ani- 
mals with which they will be used, and, 
naturally, to those who will consume 
the meat. 


Each year hundreds of thousands of 
animals are condemned or their in- 
tended use is altered because dedi- 
cated, skilled inspectors spot something 
(including disease, insect and parasite 
damage) that makes them less than the 
wholesome product to which the pub- 
lic is entitled. These condemnations go 
unpublicized—proof that the inspec- 
tors are doing their jobs and proof 
that such inspections—and the highly 
technical research behind them—have 
been effective over many generations. 


MOST PRODUCTS INVOLVED 


A special non-partisan “review” com- 
mittee of top-flight scientists may be 
needed to strip away, or to forestall, 
confusion concerning chemical residues 
in plant and animal foodstuffs. 

Two recent meetings of representa- 
tives of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts—including the American National 
—considered the need for the special 
committee which might “pull together” 
research findings of various federal and 
private agencies. 

The committee would be empowered 
to gather facts and to “clear” any pub- 
lic announcements of food condemna- 
tions, as in the recent furor over cran- 
berries, caponettes and milk. Many 
observers feel the public was unduly 
alarmed because of the handling of the 
situation, which affected only a small 
percentage of foodstuffs which could 
have been condemned routinely. 

At a late-December meeting in Wash- 
ington attended by American National 
Secretary C. W. McMillan and by Al- 
bert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., the 
food producers also suggested that such 
a committee might be in a position to 
suggest changes in existing laws, or to 
anticipate future situations, in order 
that administration of the departments 
responsible for public health and the 
wholesomeness of foods would not be 
hampered. 


The group agreed that much of the 
recent confusion concerning the use of 
chemicals in weedkills, pesticides and 
animal rations was brought about by 
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attempts of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to bring public 
attention to problems created under the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Notable is the “no-tolerance” pro- 
vision of the so-called Delaney clause 
in the food additives amendment. This 
clause specifies that no additive shall 
be deemed safe if it is found to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or ani- 
mal. In the case of several important 
agricultural chemicals, the carcogenic 
effect was detected in laboratory ani- 
mals only after long periods and under 
unusual dosage. 

On Dec. 10, Arthur S. Flemming, sec- 
retary of health, education and welfare, 
announced that several million capon- 
ettes were being taken off the market 
because traces of diethylstilbestrol had 
been found in the skin, livers and kid- 
neys. At the same press conference he 
specifically stated that no residues of 
the chemical had been found in beef, 
mutton or lamb. It is not used in hogs. 


To clarify several speculative stories 
and “scare” headlines, Secretary Flem- 
ming on Dec. 23 issued a memorandum 
to the press which included five major 
points: 

1. No one knows how much of a sub- 
stance that induces cancer when in- 
cluded in the diet of animals will in- 
duce cancer when included in the diet 
of man. 2. Substances that induce can- 
cer in animals when included in their 
diet should not be used in such a man- 
ner as to leave residues in foods that 
are consumed by man. 

3. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare favors the principle 
in the Delany clause. 4. The depart- 
ment is opposed to inclusion or reten- 
tion of “grandfather” clauses in legis- 
lation which prohibits revoking all out- 
standing approvals for use of a chemi- 
cal or drug found to be in question 
upon subsequent application or tests. 

5. “We also believe, however, that 
if it can be demonstrated that a chemi- 
cal or drug that induces cancer when 
included in the diet of animals can be 
used in such a manner as to leave no 
residue in food consumed by man, we 
should be in a position to approve its 
use. 

“Under existing law, for example, 
when a drug is added to the feed of 


cattle, it is classified as a food additive | 


even though it leaves no residue in the 
meat that is consumed by man. Cer- 
tainly the use of a drug cannot be 
characterized as hazardous to man if 
there is no residue of the drug in the 
food which he consumes.” 

The committee of food producers con- 
cluded that until an “unhampered” 
fact-finding body could study the entire 
legal and scientific situation, there are 
few agricultural products not in jeop- 
ardy of loss of public confidence de- 
spite strict adherence to practices and 
inspections previously established by 
federal agencies. 


One in a million! 


That's an exaggeration, we know, in describ- 
ing these Connecticut Mutual ae 
men. But they will understand your pro 
lems because they’ve spent many years 
studying businesses like yours. Call one 
when you need mortgage money. 


STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
P.O. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz. 


WARD D. ARMSTRONG 

California— North, Central, & Western Nevada 
Mason-McDuitie Co., 2102 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


EWART W. GOODWIN 
California—San Diego, Imperial & Riverside 
Counties 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., Suite 300, First Nat'l. 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif. 
Cc. A. SAINT 


California— Los Angeles & adj. counties 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif 


HENRY C. HALL 

Colorado, Southern Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas 
Hall & Hall Mortgage Corp. 
408 Zook Bldg., Denver 4, Colo. 


WARREN P. HALL 

Central & East Montana, Northern Wyoming 
Hall & Hall, Inc. 
404 North 31st St., Billings, Montana 


D. D. WOOD 
N. E. Louisiana, 8S. E. Arkansas & 
S. W. Mississippi 

Tallulah, Louisiana 


G. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
N. E. Arkansas, Northern Mississippi, 
S. E. Missouri, Western Tennessee, Western 
Kentucky & Alabama 
1020 Falls Bidg. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


DONALD A. DRYER 

Oregon, Southern Washington 
H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 


CLARK JENNINGS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Washington & Northern Idaho 
614 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. & 
102 North 2nd Street, Yakima, Wash. 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP 4 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
S. W. Montana and Eastern Nevada 

Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 

345 Dakota Ave., South 

Huron, So. Dakota 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 
ROLAND HOWE 
North Texas & Southern Oklahoma 
1116 Sinclair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


DAVID L. COOK, Inspector 
Southwest Division 
1109 Sinclair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 





THE ‘NATIONAL’ 


At Work 


COMMITTEE WORK 


Like the iceberg, there is consider- 
ably more below the surface in effec- 
tive association work than shows 
above. So we can only hit the high 
spots. 

Early in 1959, the nine-man Legis- 
lative Committee of the American Na- 
tional was in Washington, D. C., to 
confer on a number of cattle problems. 
Members testified on need for ex- 
panded reporting of cattle on feed, with 
the result that such reports were added 
on an annual basis for Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia; quarterly for 
New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming, and monthly for 
California and Arizona. Imports, la- 
beling of imported meat, beef promo- 
tion fund legislation were among other 
matters the committee had programmed 
in its Washington stay. 

At the convention in Omaha last 
January two special committees were 
appointed to meet during 1959: The 
By-Laws Study and the Brucellosis 
Study Committees. 

The Brucellosis Study Committee met 
several times during the year. It pre- 
sented at the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association’s December meet- 
ing in San Francisco proposals to sim- 
plify and improve the brucellosis pro- 
gram. Intent of the study committee’s 
suggestions was to minimize retesting 
in herds found to have some infection 
in the initial test. The USLSA ap- 
proved the modification. Committee 
Chairman Tom Arnold will make his 
final report to the convention in 
Dallas. 

The By-Laws Study Committee was 
assigned the difficult job of revising 
the association’s constitution and by- 
laws. Suggested changes have been 
worked out and will be presented to 
the Executive Committee in Dallas on 
Jan. 27. 

In light of the discussion on lamb 
grading and as a result of requests by 
several affiliates, the Beef Grading 
Study Committee met in Denver in 
September. It re-affirmed the policy 
favoring beef grading, and indicated 
that any changes at this time would 
be premature in light of research cur- 
rently under way. 

The National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee met in May. This group decided 
to make a major effort over the next 
few years to get legislation allowing 
income to be averaged over a 10-year 
period for tax purposes. This would 
be of great benefit to ranchers whose 
income has traditionally fluctuated 
widely. 

Immediately after the cranberry 
fiasco, President G. R. Milburn called 
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a meeting of the Cattle and Beef In- 
dustry Committee, composed of pro- 
ducers, packers and retailers, to pre- 
pare for possible attacks on feed addi- 
tives. Through a co-ordinated effort, 
the industry was ready to head off 
ill-advised action and bad publicity. 
Several discussion sessions, spon- 
sored by the American National, aimed 
at co-ordinating and stepping up ef- 
forts to promote cattle products, were 


G. R. Milburn 
President 


Fred Dressler 
lst Vice-Pres. 


Mrs. N. H. Dekle 
CB Pres. 


Mrs. J. B. Smith 
CB Ist V.P. 


C. W. McMillan 
Exec. Sec. 


Chuck Andrews 
Jr. Pres. 


held with representatives of the Na- 
tional Beef Council, Farm Bureau, Na- 
tional Grange, Farmers’ Union and 
Corn Belt Feeders Association. 


LEGISLATIVE FIELD 


The association filed several state- 
ments during the year opposing pro- 
posed “wilderness” legislation, on the 
ground that the present wilderness set- 
up is a satisfactory arrangement and 
that a law would give wilderness use a 
stature beyond its proper place in the 
multiple-use philosophy. 

A statement before a House com- 
mittee favored a request by Forest 
Service to step up improvements on 
grazing resources, fencing, etc., recog- 
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nizing also need for more recreational 
facilities. Forest Service recommenda- 
tions were felt to show its intention 
to continue grazing use on forests and 
adhere to multiple-use principle, which 
is endangered in wilderness proposals 
and pressure for more national parks. 

A statement filed in June concerning 
government grading took no stand on 
proposed suspension of lamb grading 
but noted that “we continue to sup- 
port voluntary beef grading as highly 
desirable and beneficial to both pub- 
lic and cattleman.” (Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson decided not to suspend 
lamb grading but rather to consider 
revising standards first—but later an- 
nounced suspension for a year as of 
January, 1960, then postponed this.) 

Testimony was given in late June be- 
fore a House subcommittee on H. R. 
7317 to provide further protection 
against introduction or spread of dis- 
ease of livestock in the United States. 
The measure entails no additional ex- 
pense but is designed to make existing 
programs of the disease eradication 
branch of USDA more effective. 

Opposed in a statement before a 
House committee in July were “wild 
horse” bills, to outlaw use of aircraft 
or motorpower in rounding up aban- 
doned horses on public domain. Con- 
tention was that such a law would 
hamper, if not stop, some of BLM’s 
necessary management practices. The 
bill passed, however. 

Testimony was presented to a House 
subcommittee in late July favoring 
H. R. 5555 (the former Barrett (Wyo.) 
bill long recommended by the associa- 
tion), which would acknowledge au- 
thority of states to control their water 
and require federal agencies to ac- 
quire water rights as do individuals, 
under state laws or decisions. 

A bill to provide for voluntary set- 
aside money by self-employed persons 
for pension plan passed the House 
early in 1959. Stephen Hart, attorney 
for the National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee, appeared before a Senate com- 
mittee, urging passage. Attorney Hart 
later appeared before a congressional 
committee to outline need for an av- 
eraging-of-income amendment for tax- 
payers whose income fluctuates year 
by year as in the case of ranchers. 

The association favored a bill to 
permit Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations to go into effect without 
Presidential approval where they do 
not exceed pre-agreement duty rates. 

The association favored HR 1320 
which would protect consumers and 
others from misbranding and unre- 
vealed substitutes and imitation ma- 
terials in shoes and related products. 

Labor legislation substantially in the 
form that was passed by Congress and 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 27 
(All events at the Statler Hilton) 
Registration, noon to 8 p. m. 
Ladies’ Reception, 7 p. m. 
National CowBelles’ “Report Session,” 7:30 p.m. 
Juniors’ Executive Committee, 7:30 p.m. 
American National Executive Committee, 7:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 28 

Breakfast for Presidents of State 
Hilton) 7 a. m. 

Junior American National Cattlemen’s Association Meeting 
(Statler Hilton), 9 a. m. 

Opening Session (Statler Hilton), 9:30 a. m. 
Invocation, Welcome 
Response—John Baumgartner, Jr., San Martin, Calif. 
President’s Address—G. R. Milburn, Grass Range, Mont. 
Executive Secretary’s Report—C. W. McMillan, Denver 
Speaker—W. R. Poage, Congressman from Texas. 

Ladies’ Luncheon, | p. m., (Sheraton Dallas) 

Committee Meetings (Statler Hilton) 2 p. m. 

Social Hour, 6 to 8 p. m. 

National Beef Council (Statler Hilton) 8 p. m. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 29 
Secretaries’, Juniors’ Breakfast (Statler Hilton) 7:30 a. m. 
CowBelles’ Breakfast and Business Meeting (Statler Hilton) 
8 a. m. 
General Session (Statler Hilton) 10 a. m. 
Speakers— 
B. T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
H. H. Stonaker, Head, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Frank A. Barrett, General Counsel, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
General Session (Statler Hilton) 2 p. m. 


Associations (Statler 


Downtown Dallas, convention city for the 63rd annual 
meeting of the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
Jan. 27-30. Figure 1 points to the Statler Hilton, convention 
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BARRETT GOLDWATER SHAW 
Speakers— 
Barry Goldwater, Senator from Arizona 
G. Ott Romney, Deputy Executive Director, President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, Washington, D. C. 
Herrell DeGraff, Research Director, American National 
Fact-Finding Committee, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fort Worth Stock Show and Rodeo—Busses Leave Dallas at 
5:30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 30 


Breakfast for CowBelles’ Officers and General 
(Statler Hilton), 8 a. m. 
General Session (Statler Hilton) 9:30 a. m. 
Reports— 
Mrs. N. H. Dekle, Plaquemine, La., President, Ameri- 
can National CowBelles 
Chuck Andrews, Kanapolis, Kans., President, Junior 
American National Cattlemen’s Association 
Committee Reports— 
William Embree, Denver, and Albert Mitchell, Albert, 
N. M., counsel and chairman, respectively, of the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 
W. J. Dancer, Chairman, Finance 
J. O. Pearce, Jr., Chairman, Public Relations 
Fred Fritz, Chairman, Brand and Theft 
John Guthrie, Chairman, Livestock Marketing 
Floyd Lee, Chairman, Public Lands 
Jack Hirschy, Chairman, National Forests 
Jack Brenner, Chairman, Sanitary Regulations 
Clifford Hansen, Chairman, Transportation 
George Ellis, Chairman, Research 
J. C. Wetzler, Chairman, Feeders 
Dean Brown, Chairman, Grading Study 
Fred Dressler, Chairman, Resolutions 
Report of Auditing and Budget Committee 
Election of Officers, Selection of Next Meeting Place 
Unfinished Business, Adjournment. 
Executive Committee Meeting (Statler Hilton) 
Banquet and Ball (Sheraton Dallas) 7 p. m. 


Council 


headquarters hotel; No. 2 indicates the Sheraton Dallas hotel 
where major social functions will be held; No. 3 points to 
the Baker and the Adolphus hotels. 





Shrinkage 
Allowance— 
A Bargainin¢ 
Point 


By N. K. Roberts 


The highest price per pound for your 
cattle may not yield you the highest 
net return. You must consider shrink- 
age allowance as well as price. 

Suppose you have a 1,000 pound an- 
imal and the average price on the day 
you sell is $20 a hundred pounds. The 
“as is” returns are $200. Now, suppose 
through bargaining you can get $20.50 
per cwt., but to get it you have to agree 
to a 4 per cent shrink. This means that 
you will sell 960 pounds for $20.50 per 
cwt. Total return for the animal after 
shrinkage is $196.80. Your bargain al- 
ternative has cost you $3.70. Now, sup- 
pose instead of one animal, you have 
1,000 head averaging 1,000 pounds. Your 
total loss to shrinkage will be $3,700. 


Shrinkage is worth bargaining over. 
The point is this: Shrinkage is worth 
bargaining over as much as sales price. 
If you increase the sales price or de- 
crease the shrinkage rate, your profits 
cannot help but increase. Some perti- 
nent pointers on shrinkage for you to 
watch in marketing cattle are suggested 
here. 

Bargaining is important in resolving 
differences between buyer and seller. 
Shrinkage is so variable and so roughly 
calculated that there is plenty of room 
for difference of opinion as to its im- 
portance. The buyer or seller, who has 
the most information and ability to 
bargain will achieve an advantage. Be- 


Too much space encourages running 


cause buyers are in the market every 
day, they generally, but not always, 
have an advantage. 

Look out for the average, normal, or 
customary shrinkage deductions. Buy- 
ers who handle large numbers of ani- 
mals are naturally interested in at least 
“averaging out” on all deals they make. 
The seller, on the other hand, has no 
opportunity to average out since he 
enters the market only occasionally. 
His conditions may lead to less than 
customary or average shrinkage rates. 
Accepting average shrinkage adjust- 
ments will lead to unnecessary losses 
in some cases. 

Watch for conditions that lead to 
double shrinkage. Point of sale is im- 
portant. If you make a deal at the ranch 
and accept a 3 per cent shrink, then 
have to deliver your animals 6-10 miles 
away before establishing sale weight, 
you stand to suffer another 2 or 3 per 
cent shrink. Now, if you sell in the 
afternoon of one day and deliver early 
the next morning before the cattle are 
allowed to take on normal feed and 
water, another 2 or 3 per cent shrinkage 
is sustained even with feed and water 
available. Thus, a total of 7-9 per cent 
shrinkage is deducted from the weight 
at the time the sale was made. Knowl- 
edge concerning loss of weight during 
overnight stands would help in bar- 
gaining. 


Overcrowding can affect shrinkage. 


which increases shrinkage. 


How much cattle shrink — Research 
has shown that fat cattle off green 
grass, wet beet pulp, or silage shrink 
about 4 per cent during a 12-hour stand. 
Fat cattle off concentrates will gen- 
erally shrink 2.5 to 3 per cent over- 
night with feed and water unavailable 
and 2 per cent with feed and water 
available. 

Range cattle held overnight in a 
feedlot before shipping will shrink 5 
per cent or more. The strangeness of 
the new situation contributes to the 
higher shrinkage rate for range feeder 
cattle. An experiment at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming showed that feeder 
steers shrank on the average: 


Per cent shrink 
(during drylot stand) 


8 3.3 
16 6.2 
24 6.6 
Time in transit is related to rate of 
shrink. However, after the first 2 or 
3 hours the increase in shrinkage be- 
comes smaller. On the average, shrink- 
age will increase up to 9 or 10 per cent 
until the first rest stop is taken. Some 
weight is recovered, but by the time 
the second rest stop is reached, shrink- 
age will reach 10 to 11 per cent. Feed 
and water stops certainly pay off if 
sales point has not been reached. This 
is true for shorter hauls also, since a 
large part of the shrinkage occurs dur- 
ing the first few hours in transit. The 
Wyoming study found that feeder steers 
shrank according to the following pat- 
tern: 


Hours 


Hours during 


trucking Per cent shrink 


8 3.9 
16 6.1 
24 6.6 


Some physical characteristics affect 
the rate of shrink. Others apparently 
do not. Results from experiments on 
shrinkage differences between steers 
and heifers are not conclusive. Heifers 
may shrink more than steers during hot 
weather, but results are not highly pre- 
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dictable. Bulls generally shrink more 
than steers or heifers because of the 
disturbing influence of strange animals 
nearby. Calves also shrink more than 
steers because of influences associated 
with weaning. 

Breed seems to have no real effect 
on shrinkage rates. The Arizona Ex- 
periment Station found little difference 
between Brahmas and Herefords. Nei- 
ther has breeding lines shown any con- 
sistency in their effect on shrinkage. 

Fat cattle shrink more than feeder 
cattle during the first few hours in 
transit. However, after the first few 
hours feeders shrink more. Experiments 
show average situations: 


Hours Rate of shrink 
in transit Fats Feeders 
6 5.4 3.8 
15 6.2 8.2 
60 8.2 9.5 
80 10.8 12.4 


Variations in shrinkage — Studies 
have indicated considerable variation in 
cattle shrinkage. Time in transit is re- 
lated to shrinkage, but the level at 
which an animal shrinks enroute de- 
pends on many factors. Overfilling 
animals will cause shrinkage to start 
and continue at a higher level through 
the marketing process than for animals 
fed normal quantities of feed and 
water. Preconditioning cattle before 
shipment with less laxative feeds and 
adjustment to new environment can 
reduce the level of shrinkage. Quiet, 
patient loading and unloading can pay 
off in reduced shrinkage. Travel pro- 
tection from excessive heat and cold 
is worth the added expense for water 
stops or covers. 


Weighing market possibilities—Often 
your most valuable hours will be those 
you spend weighing alternative market 
possibilities with your information on 


Proper handling can keep shrinkage 
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ALTERNATIVE MARKET POSSIBILITIES 


Prices necessary to give equal net returns from an 800-pound beef animal 


under alternative market conditions: 


Shrink 
conditions* 
(per cent) 


Sales channel and time of sale 


Central market— 
On arrival 


1 day after arrival 


3 days after arrival 
5 


10 
9 
8 
6 
5.5 
5 
4 
3 
3 


Local auction— 
On arrival 


1 day after arrival 


3 days after arrival 


Direct sale on the ranch— 
Overnight stand or 4 per cent — 
2 per cent pencil shrink — 
Full weight—no shrink a 


Price per 
cwt. to 
yield equal 
net returns 
(dols.) 


Distance 
to market 
(miles) 


Cash costst 
(dols.) 


10.87 
9.39 
8.75 

11.52 

10.04 
9.40 

13.22 

11.74 

11.10 


23.75 
23.25 
22.90 
22.80 
22.50 
22.30 
22.55 
22.25 
22.05 


1,000 
800 
600 

1,000 
800 
600 

1,000 
800 
600 


100 5.86 
50 4.47 
25 3.79 

100 6.51 
50 5.12 
25 4.44 

100 7.81 
50 6.42 
25 5.74 


21.80 
21.20 
21.10 
21.45 
21.20 
21.00 
21.00 
20.80 
20.70 


20.85 
20.40 
20.00 


* Experimental station research found these shrinkage conditions to be somewhat typical. 


+ Cash costs include: transportation, yardage, commission and feed. 


price and shrinkage. An example of 
the process of weighing alternatives is 
in the accompanying table. 

Shrinkage considerations may in- 
crease your profits. Wise bargaining 
can equalize the advantage between 
buyer and seller. Average conditions 
may not apply to your specific situ- 
ation. Know your own position. Watch 
the physical conditions incident to mar- 
keting. Calculate the differences among 
your market alternatives. Maintain 


flexibility in order to take advantage 
of your opportunities. 


The foregoing article by Dr. N. K. Roberts, 
associate professor of agricultural economics 
at Utah State University, is a summary of 
some of the findings of a regional research 
team investigating the economics of cattle 
shrinkage. Some of the results of the study 
were recently published by the Montana Ag- 
ricultural Station in three circulars—220, 221 
and 222—written by Dr. Clive R. Harston. The 
titles of these circulars are: Shrinkage is Im- 
portant; Shrinkage Depends on Where, When 
and What You Market, and Shrinkage De- 
pends on How You Market.—Reprinted from 
Farm & Home Science, USU publication. 


Take time in loading and minimize shrinkage. 





Developments at Plum Island 


By HOWARD W. JOHNSON, Director, USDA 


Animal 


Originally a part of the coastal mili- 
tary defense system, Plum Island has 
become one of the nation’s bastions of 
defense against exotic, or foreign, dis- 
eases of animals. Establishment of a 
laboratory for this purpose was author- 
ized by the 80th Congress in 1948, dur- 
ing the critical phase of the campaign 
in Mexico against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Appropriation for construction 
of a laboratory was approved in 1952, 
during the epizootic of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada. 

The Island, about 800 acres in area, 
situated off the eastern end of Long 
Island, N. Y., near Connecticut, was 
selected in 1952 as the site for the 
laboratory. Until 1954 the Island was 
used jointly by the Army and the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Then, the Is- 
land, including an existing laboratory, 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The department’s new laboratory 
building was completed in 1956, and it 
and the laboratory transferred from the 
Army, that was adapted for animal dis- 
ease investigations, have been in con- 
tinuous operation since then. Technical 
information concerning foreign dis- 
eases, especially foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, has been accumulating progress- 
ively as facilities and staff have de- 
veloped. To date, approximately 50 


Disease Research, Beltsville, 


Md. 


technical publications have been pub- 
lished in scientific journals by the Plum 
Island staff. 

A part of the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Plum Is- 
land Animal Disease Laboratory is ded- 
icated to research on foreign plagues 
that endanger the livestock industries 
of the United States. The same research 
division of the department is now con- 
structing a laboratory at Ames, Ia., for 
research on disease existent in the 
United States. Facilities currently used 
for this purpose at Beltsville, Md., will 
be devoted ultimately to research on 
parasitic diseases. 


The purpose of the Plum Island lab- 
oratory is development of information 
useful in bolstering protection of our 
animal population against devastating 
diseases existing in other parts of the 
world. The No. 1 enemy in this regard 
is foot-and-mouth disease. Some others 
considered to be major threats are the 
highly lethal rinderpest or cattle 
plague; contagious bovine pleuro-pneu- 
monia, which was eradicated from the 
United States almost 60 years ago; fowl 
plague, which has been eradicated 
twice from this country; African swine 
fever, which closely resembles, but is 
nevertheless distinct from hog cholera; 


arte 


Principal research building of USDA’s Plum Island 

tory. It is located on Plum Island, a mile and a half by water from the tip of the 
northeast fork of Long Island, N. Y., in Long Island Sound. The building is sur- 
rounded by two high woven-wire fences. Ground within the fences is kept free 
of vegetation to discourage insects that could carry disease. All entrances are 
fitted with air-lock chambers. Windows are of glass brick and cannot be opened. 
The ventilation system draws air fresh into the building but permits none to 
escape until it has passed through a filtering and decontamination process. Solid 
waste is burned within the building. Liquid waste is sterilized. (USDA photo.) 
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Rift Valley fever, a disease of sheep 
and cattle that also affects man; Tes- 
chen disease, a specific encephalitis of 
swine, that resembles poliomyelitis in 
man; and sheep pox, a highly lethal dis- 
ease of the Middle East and some other 
parts of the world. Numerous other in- 
fectious diseases must be considered as 
potential threats. 


The laboratory has two chief func- 
tions. Of great importance is develop- 
ment and maintenance of technical 
skills, trained personnel and necessary 
biological materials for diagnosis of 
foreign animal diseases. Exact and 
prompt identification is the first re- 
quirement in relation to eradication of 
such diseases, to which the department 
and state officials are committeed, in- 
sofar as this may be possible in each 
instance. The second and major func- 
tion is development of fundamental 
knowledge concerning foreign diseases, 
in order to strengthen protection 
against them and assist in control and 
eradication of such infections if they 
should appear in the United States, and 
to further basic knowledge concerning 
infectious diseases in general. 


The first responsibility alone involves 
20 per cent or more of the laboratory’s 
facilities and operating funds. Viruses 
must be kept in an active state and spe- 
cific antiserums used in laboratory 
tests must be developed in quantity and 
checked at intervals. The staff engaged 
in diagnostic investigations, which in- 
cludes research as well as actual diag- 
nosis, has developed competence and 
necessary materials for diagnosis and 
differentiation of the multiple types 
and subtypes of the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Similar competence has 
been developed for rinderpest, fowl 
plague, and contagious bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia. Other foreign diseases will 
be taken up, until eventually the diag- 
nostic armamentarium will cover es- 
sentially all major exotic diseases. 

In addition to diagnostic investiga- 
tions, the laboratory is conducting other 
phases of research, including chemical 
and physical, cytological, microbiolog- 
ical and immunological studies. Pres- 
ently, this work is confined largely to 
foot-and-mouth disease, which in itself 
presents complex and involved prob- 
lems. Different types and strains of 
the virus react differently in different 
species of animals, and in each case 
there are substantially different com- 
plicating factors. 

Some of the more significant accom- 
plishments at Plum Island are reviewed 
briefly as follows: 

Techniques have been developed for 
propagating the viruses of vesicular 
stomatitis and foot-and-mouth disease 
in cultures of various types of cells 
from various organs of cattle, swine 
and other species. (Vesicular stoma- 
titis, which clinically resembles foot- 
and-mouth disease, occurs sporadically 
in the United States. Unlike foot-and- 
mouth disease, it frequently affects 
horses and people). Such cultures have 
proved especially useful in diagnostic 
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procedures and fundamental chemical 
and physical studies of the viruses 
themselves. 

The virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
is one of the smallest known—a million 
particles side by side measure less than 
1 inch. There is also a second smaller 
particle about one third the size of the 
larger infective particle. Either particle 
can be photographed only in the elec- 
tron microscope. Chemical studies of 
the virus have revealed it to consist of 
a core of nucleic acid covered with pro- 
tein. 


Preliminary tests have shown that 
the virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
may be more resistant to heat than it 
formerly was considered to be. With 
one strain of virus, heating at 185° for 
as long as six hours was required for 
complete inactivation. 

It has been found that curing of meat 
in salt does not eliminate foot-and- 
mouth disease virus. While the virus 
disappears within three days from the 
muscle itself, in the course of ripening, 
it may remain for at least 50 days in 
lymph nodes and blood vessels and 
clots which are contained in such meat 
and it also may survive for at least 73 
days in bone marrow. 

Since swine, as well as ruminants 
such as cattle, sheep and goats, are 
susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease, 
infection in that species is being studied 
intensively. An accurate method of 
measuring infectiousness of the virus 
for swine has been developed. 

Although several other countries suc- 
cessfully practice essentially the same 
eradication procedures that have been 
followed in the United States, many 
countries persistently infected with 
FMD resort to control of the disease, 
largely through vaccination. Preventive 
vaccination alone has never eliminated 
the disease, but under some conditions 
in some countries it has proved helpful 
in control. Experimental studies of vac- 
cine are continuing at Plum Island, as 
well as at most other laboratories 
where the disease is being investigated. 

Two committees, established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1947, have 
played an important role in develop- 
ment of research on foot-and-mouth 
disease. One represented the livestock 
industry and the other research itself. 
Both recommended in 1948 establish- 
ment of a laboratory in the United 
States for study of FMD and other for- 
eign diseases. At the time it was rec- 
ommended that research be carried out 
in foreign countries. Some parts of 
such research can be effectively done 
in this manner, and cooperative agree- 
ments have been maintained with lab- 
oratories in Denmark, East Africa, Eng 
land and Holland. Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, African swine fever, scrapie, a 
disease of sheep, and other exotic dis- 
eases are being studied there. 

The Plum Island laboratory has a 
research staff of about 60 persons. 
Practical as well as basic facts applica- 
ble to specific and general disease 
problems are being sought. 
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| No danger of killing your cattle! No costly set-backs due 
to shock! Not a systemic! Rotenox kills cold-blooded 
stock-pests with amazing “paralytic action”. Non-toxic 
to warm-blooded humans and animals. It’s the “Safety 
First’ livestock spray ! 


KILLS CATTLE GRUB, 
Lice, Ticks, and Mange! 


Nothing else like it ! Rotenox penetrates tiny 
grub breathing holes to kill cattle grub be- 
fore they mature, before they do their great 
damage. Literally disintegrates them! Knocks 
lice, ticks and mange mites in the same effi- 
cient way. Apply as a spray, dip or wash. 
High pressure not necessary, 
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At Your Veterinary Supply Dealer! 


For Complete Catalog of Farnam Products Write — 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


As 1959 came to a close, cattle prices 
in general dropped to the low point of 
the year. Not only that, but fed steer 
and heifer prices were at the lowest 
level in more than two years. This was 
in direct contrast to a year ago, when 
cattle prices were on the upswing. Fed 
steers were fully $2 under a year ago, 
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SOUTHWEST'S FOREMOST 
INDOOR SPECTACLE 


JAN. 29 ~~ FEB. 7 


D's TOP COWBOYS 


WILD BULLS and BRONCS 


BIG prize Money 
All-Western Thriller 
Including Horse Show 
Will Rogers Coliseum 


GET TICKETS NOW 


Performances at 8 P.M. EVERY 
NIGHT, Jan. 29 thru Feb. 7, reserved 
seats $3 and $2.50. Morning matinee 
at 10 A.M. on SATURDAY, Jan. 30, 
reserved seats $2.50 and $2. Other 
matinee performances 2 P.M. EVERY 
DAY, Jan. 30 thru Feb. 7; reserved 
seats Monday thru Thursday after- 
noons $2.50 and $2; Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons $3 and $2.50. 
All prices include admission to Stock 
Show Grounds. 


Tickets for night of Jan. 29 may 
be obtained at ANCA convention 
in Dallas at registration desk. For 
other performances, write to: 
STOCK SHOW, P. O. BOX 150, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
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RANCH and FARM SHOW 


| those moving to market. 


| which 


while heifers were off $3 from last 
year. 

Adding to the bearish note was the 
continued low level of hog prices. 
Heavy sows in late December dropped 
down around the $6 level, which was 
the lowest since 1941. 

The only class of cattle showing 
price recovery to any degree was cows, 
which recovered $1 to $2 from the low 
point reached in November. Seasonal 
reduction in cow marketings late in the 
year was largely responsible for the re- 
covery in cow prices. 

However, it was interesting to note 
that marketing of cows in the plains 
states held up in volume much longer 


| than the past two years. A fairly liberal 


volume of advanced age cows continued 
to be culled out and sold for slaughter 
all through December. True, many of 
these were cows that would normally 
have been culled out several years pre- 
viously, and had been held back to pro- 
duce “just one more calf crop,” but it 
was a healthy sign to see a liberal 
movement of such advanced age and 
blemished cows finally go to slaughter. 

Probably instrumental in the stepped 
up marketing of older cows was the 
reduced amount of range feed available 
in the plains, especially the northern 
area, the relatively high cost of hay, as 
well as a declining market on all classes 
of cattle. 


Taking the fall season as a whole, 
however, the number of cows going to 
slaughter over the nation was still con- 
siderably less than a year ago. Young 
cows, especially, were a scarce item in 
The lack of 
normal volume of cows being sold dur- 


| ing 1959 is borne out by the fact that 
| total federally inspected cattle slaugh- 
| ter for the year is still lagging behind 


a year ago, despite the fact that num- 
bers of fed cattle marketed have been 
above last year through much of 1959. 

In fact, during November, the num- 


ber of beef steers and heifers sold for 


slaughter at 12 major markets was up 
21 per cent from 1958. It was interesting 
to note that of this increase, only 14 
per cent were steers, but 41 per cent 
were heifers. 

These figures tend to bear 
October first cattle-on-feed survey, 
indicated a much sharper in- 
crease in heifers on feed than in steers. 
With current receipts at many Corn 
Belt markets running 15 to 20 per cent 
above a year ago, it seems that consis- 
tent increase in reported numbers of 
cattle on feed throughout 1959 are 
finally showing up in marketings. With 
in-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle to Corn Belt states showing a 
reduction since October and this rapid 
selling of grainfed cattle, stability 
should eventually develop. 


out the 


Some encouragement is also to be 
gathered from the hog situation in 
1960. After a pig crop of 101 million in 


| 1959, up 8 per cent from 1958 and the 


largest since 1943, indications for breed- 
ing intentions in the spring of 1960 


| point to a reduction of 12 per cent. 


With hog prices down 25 to 30 per cent 
from a year ago, on the basis of a 15 
per cent increase in pork production, it 
seems logical to assume that shortened 
pork supplies in 1960 could reflect into 
the beef market, especially during the 
latter half of the year, when the re- 
duced spring pig crop would be mar- 
keted. When pork items can be pur- 
chased for one-half the cost of beef 
items, it cannot help but cut into the 
competition for beef. Numerous in- 
stances are cited this year where con- 
sumers have stocked their home 
freezers with pork items rather than 
beef items due to the price differential. 

In the dressed beef trade, as the sup- 
ply of grainfed beef was running 
liberal, buyers became quite selective 
as to weights. Steers scaling 1,100 
pounds and down were preferred over 
heavier weights and it was not unusual 
to see a price spread of $2 to $3 per 
ewt. between 1,000- to 1,100-pound 
weights and those scaling 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds. Under such conditions, one 
would normally expect heifers to sell 
relatively high against steers; but, as 
previously explained, the supply of 
heifers coming to market has been up 
sharply, and, at least at some markets, 
heifers were selling above extremely 
heavy steers scaling in the 1,400- to 
1,500-pound bracket. 

Some slight strength worked into the 
stocker and feeder market, but it was 
mostly in the lighter weight classes, 
such as calves. With slaughter steers 
in a weak position, fleshy feeder steers 
could hardly be expected to show any 
strength. 

As the year 1959 closed out, fed steers 
and heifers were selling $2 to $3 below 
a year ago. Slaughter cows were also 
$2 to $3 under last year. Stockers and 
feeders were $3 to $4 below a year ago, 
with calves $4 to $6 under last year, 
heifers generally showing the maxi- 
mum decline. 


Los Angeles Yard Closes; 


In Operation 37 Years 

After operating for 37 years as a 
public terminal market, the Los An- 
geles Union Stock Yards will discon- 
tinue activities on Jan. 31, 1960. Clos- 
ing of the market is attributed to de- 
creased livestock receipts during the 
past three years occasioned by changes 
in general marketing methods and con- 
ditions. Pens and facilities on the prop- 
erty will be removed; the land will be 
used by other industries. 


USDA Completes Its 


Beef Purchasing Program 

The USDA wound up its beef buying 
program with a purchase in mid-De- 
cember of 2.5 million pounds of frozen 
ground beef. The final purchase 
brought the total frozen ground beef 
bought under the program from Section 
32 funds (tariff money) for school 
lunches to 24.3 million pounds at a cost 
of about $9.8 million. Included also in 
the over-all meat-buying program were 
canned pork and gravy and lamb. 
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STERILITY 


Turning loose a number of vigorous 
but sexually sterile males will do more 
to reduce a natural population of ani- 
mals than simply killing a number of 
them. USDA entomologists suggest 
that this unique biological method 
which largely eliminated the screw- 
worm from the Southeast might be used 
to control other insects and possibly 
certain rodents, predators or other 
pests. In the case of the screwworm, 
flies were reared artificially, sterilized 
with atomic irradiation, and then re- 
leased by millions to mix and mate with 
the wild insects. A chemical method of 
causing male sterility among a natural 
population would eliminate the cost of 
rearing and probably be more effici- 
ent, the scientists suggest. 


BETTER SILAGE 

Almost 10 per cent more dry matter 
can be recovered in silage made from 
finely chopped and bruised forage than 
from coarsely cut forage. In USDA ex- 
periments bruised-forage silage also 
was more acidic than the chopped and 
contained larger quanities of the de- 
sirable lactic acid. Butyric acid and 
ammoniacal nitrogen— both undesir- 
able in silage—were lower in the 
bruised silage. The scientists feel the 
better quality silage from bruising was 
due to rupture of a high percentage of 
plant cells. This caused fermentation to 
be more rapid and of a profoundly dif- 
ferent nature than that occurring in 
coarsely chopped forage. 


BLOAT INHERITED 

Indigestion is an inherited tendency, 
at least in beef cattle, says the New 
Holland Grassland News, describing re- 
cent bloat tests on 250 beef calves at 
the Oregon State College. Chronic bloat 
showed up 7 out of 13 times when 
“bloater” bulls were mated to “bloater” 
cows, or to cows closely related to the 
bulls. Since bloat seems to “run in 
families” this way, researchers believe 
it may be possible in time to pin down 
the genetic makeup for bloating. If so, 
cattle breeders should some day be 
able to select against this abnormality. 


PELLETS 

Research at Cornell University shows 
that hay in pellet form has a higher 
value for beef steers than an equal 
amount of long hay. It was found 
that three pounds of hay pellets added 
to typical winter rations for growing 
calves gave about 50 per cent more 
value than long baled hay. The Cor- 
nell men also compared pellets of half 
corn and half alfalfa meal with ground 
corn for steers fattened in the barn. Re- 
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sults indicate that the pellets are worth 
about as much for beef cattle as the 
straight corn. Hay pellets (made from 
alfalfa and orchard grass) fed to year- 
ling steers fattened on pasture, it was 
found, could replace half to two-thirds 
of the ground corn without reducing 
gains. But the steers fed hay pellets ate 
more and fattened less than those fed 
ground corn alone — making the hay 
pellets worth about 75 per cent as much 
as the ground corn. 


MEASURES FAT 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
has installed at Beltsville, Md., a de- 
vice that measures gamma ray emis- 
sions that occur naturally from the 
isotope potassium-40, which has always 
been present in minute amounts in ani- 
mal tissue. Since most of this isotope 
occurs in muscle tissue instead of fat, 
the number of impulses sent out gives 
an accurate measurement of the pro- 
portion of fat to lean meat. The ma- 
chine could be modified to help in- 
dustry in quality control in meat; i. e., 
reject automatically any piece of meat 
with too much fat to be included in 
a given grade. The machine will also 
help in calculating fallout contamina- 
tion in food products. And it could be 
modified to measure fat in live ani- 
mals, which would help breeders se- 
lect most desirable animals. 


Proposal Would Revoke 
Texas Assn. Brand Inspection 


A proposed order to revoke the desig- 
nation of the Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association as official in- 
spection agency for Texas has been 
recommended for consideration of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. The 
order was proposed by Will Rogers, an 
examiner for the USDA, who conducted 
hearings on the subject last April. 

The order recites that exhibits in the 
hearings showed a shift in the cattle 
population from west to east Texas, 
with the bulk in eastern Texas and 
that most producers there are small and 
do not brand and therefore objected to 
paying inspection fees. 

The proposal suggests that T&SCRA 
should not be precluded from applying 
for a new authorization to charge for 
inspection in areas of the state where 
branding is customary. 


Railroads Vote Against 
Minimum Weights Increase 


American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation traffic managers, Calvin L. 
and Chas. E. Blaine, advise that the 
railroads comprising the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau have 
voted not to approve a proposal made 
some time ago to increase minimum 
weights of stocker and feeder cattle 
and sheep. The traffic managers said 
that approval of this application would 
have been used by railroads in other 
areas to destroy the minimum weights 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as just and reasonable. 





SS BETTER RESULTS 


Longer Service Life! 


\ Sot Guand\ OMLERS 


Super automatic oil flow keeps giunt steel-guard 
rubbing element fully saturated at all times. Oils 
the cattle better. Gets better results. No pumps! 
No valve drip! No waste of oil! Insecticide re- 
leased only as cattle rub. Big 5-gal. oil supply 
lasts for weeks. 


‘STEEL GUARD” Lifetime 


Giant 3-inch marine rope with 
heavy-duty, tempered steel, 
encasement spring! Provides 
perfect rubbing and scratch- 
ing surface. Assures years of 
service life. 


Fifty thousand cattlemen can’t be wrong! More 
Farnam Rope-Wick Oilers in use today than all 
other makes! Low initial cost! Minimum mainte- 
nance! Trouble-free service! Mount on any post, 
tree or side of building. Just fill ’em and 


forget 'em. < 
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F FARNAM EQUIP. CO.— Dept. R13 
8701 N. 29th Street * Omaha, Nebraskz, 


Okay, send Illustrated Literature and details of 
30-Day ‘Free Trial Plan” to — 


WRITE for Catalog showing complete 
line of Farnam Oilers from $26.95 up. 
Also Insecticides for use in them. All at 
new low prices! Also details of 30-Day 
“Free Trial Plan’ sent airmail! Mail 
coupon or write — 


Address 
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ASSOCIATION Notes 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, meeting at Eureka last month, 
re-elected the incumbent slate of offi- 
cers, which includes Brunel Christen- 
sen, Likely, president; Gordon Van 
Vleck, Sloughouse, first vice-president; 
Glen Cornelius, Los Angeles, Carl Twis- 
sellman, McKittrick, vice-presidents; 
Tom B. Hawkins, Hollister, treasurer; 
J. Edgar Dick, secretary. Joe Russ, Jr., 
of Ferndale was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Executive Secretary C. W. McMillan 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association and Dr. Herrell DeGraff, 


areas denuded by wildfires; stressed 
need to continue the multiple-use poli- 
cy on wildland areas, and urged in- 
creased help be given in control of un- 
desirable weeds and insects. Also fa- 
vored: funds for continuing the brucel- 
losis eradication program, and passage 
of H. R. 8240 for land boundary fence 
on the Mexican border to control move- 
ment of livestock which might carry 
disease. 


IDAHO 


Members of the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association gathered at Moscow in late 
November for a three-day convention, 
their 46th. They elected Amos Eckert 
of Boise president as successor to G. B. 
Wilson, named Nelson Hogan of Ban- 


Officers of the California Cattlemen’s Association include (sitting, from left) 
J. Edgar Dick, executive secretary; Brunel Christensen, president; Gordon Van 
Vleck, first vice-president. Standing are Glen W. Cornelius, Joe Russ, Jr., Carl 


Twisselmann, vice-presidents, and Tom B. 


research director of the 
fact-finding committee, 
convention speakers. 

The 43rd convention resolutions 
asked for formation of a western re- 
gional beef council; requested that the 
USDA restore cattle hides to the sur- 
plus commodity list; opposed elimina- 
tion of direct buying or pencil shrink 
on sale of cattle; called for the Amer- 
ican National to continue its study into 
the effect of livestock and meat im- 
ports with a view to remedial action. 

The National was asked to consider a 
study into the efficacy and value of 
producer-sponsored programs for beef 
promotion; in connection with proposed 
grazing permit reductions, it was point- 
ed out that “there is a definite poten- 
tial for improvement of these ranges 
that should be explored.” 

The CCA recommended appropria- 
tion of funds and supplies of grass seed 
for seeding wild burn areas, and asked 
the Congress for funds so federal land 
management agencies could rehabilitate 


association’s 
were among 
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Hawkins, treasurer. 


croft first vice-president and James 
Ellsworth of Leadore second vice-pres- 
ident; Leon L. Weeks of Boise continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

The Idaho organization’s resolutions 
asked the agriculture and interior sec- 
retaries to delay proposed cuts in graz- 
ing permits until a full study can be 
made, and urged that forest and BLM 
users be allowed to appeal to the fed- 
eral district courts in the districts 
where rangeland in question is located. 

The group opposed all forms of sub- 
sidy or government control, and termed 
a program of self-help the best way 
to use agricultural surpluses; called for 
a continuation of the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program; urged a program for 
education of the public in the im- 
portance of the use of public lands by 
the livestock industry. 

The cattlemen strongly urged that 
further grazing reductions not be made 
pending development of an improved 
system of range inventory that would 
give a true picture of carrying capacity; 


asked that female beef type cattle of- 
ficially vaccinated against brucellosis 
be permitted to move interstate re- 
gardless of age; opposed a proposed 
plan for Bang’s testing through back- 
tagging, for a one-year period; wanted 
imported meats to be so branded and 
that they not carry the USDA purple 
stamp. 

The cattlemen felt, further, that 
legal counsel is needed to protect the 
livestock industry of the state in 
Washington, D. C., and that support of 
the state’s wool growers should be 
sought in this regard; they requested 
that careful consideration be given to 
any contemplated sale of state owned 
land by the state land board in order 
to give protection to the stockmen; 
called for consultation by the BLM with 
livestock and grazing interests as well 
as sportsmen’s organizations on post- 
ing of signs on fence surrounding public 
land, and pledged full cooperation to 
all groups sponsoring beef promotion 
programs. 

Speakers included American National 
Executive Secretary C. W. McMillan. 


COLORADO 


Some 200 cattlemen attended a three- 
day midwinter meeting of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association at Colorado 
Springs last month. They reiterated 
their stand in approval of all open, 
competitive means of marketing cattle; 
commended the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the lower House for its study 
of meat industry problems and urged 
continuance of the study. The cattle- 
men called for purchase of domestic 
beef exclusively for the national school 
lunch program, and in another resolu- 
tion opposed any legislation such as the 
wilderness bill, in connection with the 
national forests, that would restrict 
public land use. Topics that came up 
for general and round-table discussion 
included the state’s brucellosis program, 
freight rates, taxes and assessments. 
Dave Rice of Denver was honored for 
his 10 years of devoted service to the 
association as its executive secretary. 

7” o - 


The Moffat County (Colo.) Cattle- 
men’s Association met some weeks ago 
at Craig under chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Box Lyons. Dave Rice of Denver, 
secretary of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, was a speaker. The asso- 
ciation elected Lowry Seely, Craig, 
president; Don Van Tassel, Craig, vice- 
president; Bill Schrader, Craig, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ralph Barby of Beaver was elected 
president of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association during that organization’s 
seventh annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City last month. Fred Craddock, Paw- 
huska, was named first vice-president; 
the following were re-elected second 
vice-presidents: Clarke Moore, Nowata; 
Wm. R. Brannan, Marietta; Henry C. 
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Ralph Barby 
Pres. 


George Reid 
Ex. Sec. 


Hitch, Guymon; Jack Jessup of Okla- 
homa City. George Reid is the execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. 

American National Secretary C. W. 
McMillan of Denver touched on tax 
laws, marketing regulations and beef 
promotion in an address to the cattle- 
men. 

Resolutions opposed deficiency 
spending by government; endorsed a 
relaxation on restrictions of transporta- 
tion facilities for agriculture; urged 
elimination of the “temporary” increase 
in federal tax on motor fuels of 1 cent 
a gallon. 


They requested a study of the foreign 
beef import problem and remedial ac- 
tion, recommended to the P&SY that 
selling agencies be protected on pay- 
ment for livestock and that established 
principles of selling on a mutually 
agreed basis be continued. They further 
opposed government rules on sale on 
cattle where a legal contract is agreed 
to by buyer and seller; asked that calf- 
hood vaccination for brucellosis be re- 
sumed with funds available; urged an 
official Bang’s testing laboratory for 
each county; opposed labor demands 
for wage increases not in line with pro- 
duction; approved the Keogh-Simpson 
measure covering a retirement plan for 
self-employed persons. 

Opposed marking of meat as a con- 
dition to offering it for sale without 
official grading; urged the American 
National to adopt a resolution asking 
all states and USDA to accept official 
calfhood vaccination for Bang’s as 
meeting health requirements for inter- 
state shipment of female beef cattle of 
all ages. 


UTAH 


The Utah Cattlemen’s Association 
held its 4lst annual convention last 
month at Salt Lake City, and there 
took a firm stand against any further 
encroachments on the multiple-use 
principle as applied to the public lands. 
The cattlemen also: recommended re- 
visions in federal beef grading to lessen 
the present premium on too-fat animals; 
called for immediate action on growing 
meat imports, to safeguard the Amer- 
ican farmer; called on the secretary of 
the interior to amend regulations so 
transfer of grazing preferences would 
be allowed without transfer of base 
land and cattle if person acquiring the 
grazing preferences has adequate land 
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and cattle to operate commercially. The 
cattlemen also want a state meat in- 
spection law; stricter enforcement of 
dealer licensing; that cattle growers 
vaccinate all calves. 

Re-elected to head up the organiza- 
tion for another year are: Hugh W. 
Colton, Vernal, president; Howard J. 
Clegg, Tooele, first vice-president; 
Stanley Burgess, Salina, second vice- 
president. 

- 7 * 


New officers of the newly formed 
Wasatch (Utah) Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion include C. L. Watkins, president; 
Earl Carlile and Joe Probst, vice-presi- 
dents, and Paul Daniels, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are Errol Hicken, 
Eldon Carlile, Dewey Ford and Floyd 
Bonner. 


TEXAS 


Two resolutions adopted at the quar- 
terly directors’ meeting of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation early in December: (1) asked 
for legislation to permit voluntary de- 
ductions from livestock sales on a com- 
parable basis with other commodities, 
funds to be used for meat promotion, 
and (2) strongly recommended reduc- 
tion and control of the excessixe ex- 
pansion of imports, and that means be 
devised to control the imports to a pre- 
determined reasonable annual basis. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Southeastern New Mexico Graz- 
ing Association has re-elected Lond D. 
Merchant of Capitan president; John 
Lusk, Carlsbad, first vice-president. 
Also elected vice-presidents were Cecil 
Holeman of Maljamar and Loyd Treat 
of Hope; Charlene Lynch of Roswell 
was renamed secretary. In their resolu- 
tions the association called for a series 
of conferences by the Interior Depart- 
ment prior to enforcing any regula- 
tions on posting of the public domain, 
opening the lands for recreational pur- 
poses; opposed the proposed wilderness 
bill. 


ARIZONA 


The 56th annual convention of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers last month 
elected a 56-year-old widely known 
cattleman, Ear] Horrell of Globe, to the 
presidency. Also elected: Ernest 
Browning, Willcox, first vice-president; 
Ray Cowden, Phoenix, second vice- 
president; Lee Esplin, residing at St. 
George, Utah, and ranching on the 
Arizona strip north of the Grand 
Canyon, treasurer. Mrs. J. M. Keith is 
the group’s long-time secretary; Earl 
Platt of St. Johns the retiring presi- 
dent. 

Programmed speakers included C. W. 
McMillan of Denver, executive secre- 


tary of the American National Cattle- | 
men’s Association, and Dr. Herrell De- | 


Graff, research director of the Nation- 
al’s fact-finding committee. 

The Arizonians passed a measure en- 
dorsing creation of a beef promotion 


group if it would represent all beef 
producers and be directed by beef pro- 
ducers. 


Other Arizona resolutions opposed 
legislation that would close or jeopard- 
ize any channel of livestock marketing; 
called for action toward maximum live- 
stock production on forest lands “on a 
sustained yield basis commensurate 
with multiple use;” opposed any change 
in the present multiple-use manage- 
ment on federal lands; insisted that 
federal agencies comply with state law 
in water use; asked USDA to develop 
a yardstick to determine when foreign 
imports have reached a “peril point,” 
and steps be taken to protect the pro- 
ducer; favored voluntary retirement 
set-up for self-employed and the aver- 
aging of income for tax purposes: 

The cattlemen opposed the proposed 
regulation requiring posting of public 
lands for public access; urged public 
land administrators to give greater con- 
sideration to use of fire as a tool in 
range and watershed management; 
recommended extension of research in 
water management. 


Officers of the Mohave Livestock As- 
sociation (Arizona) reelected at a re- 
cent meeting include Jack Rubel, presi- 
dent; Roy R. Spafford, vice-president; 
Leonard Neal, second vice-president; 
Doris Spafford, secretary. 


23rd Bang’s State 


New York became the 23rd state to 
qualify as a modified-certified brucel- 
losis area in mid-December. 


GED “FACY HOLD" 
CHUTE GATE 


Permanent 


- Installation 
In Any 


Opening Of Cattle Handling Jobs 


Enables you to quickly restrain and antely 
hold cattle for inspection, treatment, brand- 
ing. vaccination, etc. Makes cattle handling 
easier, safer, faster. Every stock farm needs 
and should have this low-cost stock-holding 
gate. 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 

Try the Farnam Chute Gate at our risk! Use 
it for 30 days and prove to yourself you 
need it on your farm. Write for Illustrated 
Literature and details of 30-Day Trial Plan. 
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Through a Ranch House 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


Once again with 
the New Year we 
say “goodbye” to 
the ladies who have 
served us selflessly 
for twelve months 
and make ready to 
welcome the new 
officers of the Na- 
tional CowBelles. 
From our very first 
president, Mrs. Ly- 
nam, up to and in- 
cluding Mrs. Dekle, 
we've been wonder- 
fully fortunate in our leaders. And 
they in turn have always had loyal and 
hard-working assistants. So it is with 
usual regret—but the usual hope, too- 
that we take leave of those who were 
our leaders in 1959 and turn to welcome 
the officers for 1960. Because the con- 
vention is a bit later than usual, we’ll 
not know who they are until next 
month. 

They'll find no easy task awaiting 
them but I believe they will find com- 
pensations manifold—just as I hope the 
officers for 59 and all those who pre- 
ceded them have enough happy me- 
mories of cooperation, of new friends 
made and old friendships renewed, to 
make all their hard work seem worth- 
while. 

And I personally have a very special 
“thank you” for Clelie Dekle, Helen 
Cobb, Irene King and all the others 
who have gone out of their way to 
spare me extra details because they 
knew we had a grave illness in the 
family. Their reports, the Year Book 
material, all came to me so promptly 
and so well organized that it took only 
minimum attention on my part. And 
I do appreciate it. 

Speaking of our 1959 officers, I know 
you'll all join me in wishing a speedy 
recovery to our publicity chairman, Bea 
Peterson. Hospitalized in November, it 
has taken time and several blood trans- 
fusions to put her on her feet again. 
We all wish you the best of health 
in 1960, Bea. 


Mrs. McDonald 


+ * + 


Many CowBelles will be saddened to 
know that on November 29th, Mrs. 
Charles Crago of Spearfish, S. D., 
passed away very suddenly. An active 
CowBelle in her state, in the Tri-State 
and the National group, she was also 
chairman of the Lawrence County Ex- 
tension Clubs and a friend to hundreds 
of people in our industry. Her son, 
Walter Crago, is the well-known presi- 
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her. 

* * * 

We'll hope to have at least a brief 
report on the Dallas meeting for you 
next month. And in the meantime, 
here’s the bright new-minted year of 
1960. May it be a wonderful one for 
each of you. 


AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


If you’ve been getting in a rut—and 
who hasn’t, now that the Holiday feast- 
ing is over?—how about making up 
your mind to dress up old favorites by 
trying at least a few new spices and 
herbs in 1960? Or if your men folks 
object to such new fangled trimmings 
on their beloved and familier meat- 
and-potatoes menus, why not perk up 
even those by using some of those in- 
stant toasted onions, dried parsley and 
other familiar herbs that are now on 
the grocers’ shelves in new guise? 

Take the parsley and toasted onions, 
for example, and see what they can do 
for so familiar a meal as cube steaks 
or flank. If you can have a butcher put 
the flank steaks through a cubing ma- 
chine, wonderful! If not, well-pounded 
and left for a couple of hours or so in 
a marinade of % cup soy oil plus 2 
tablespoons of lemon juice for each 2 
lbs. of flank, they’ll be plenty tender 
and tasty Better, I think, than 
when you use the commercial tender- 
izers, which seem to me to make the 
meat a bit too “mushy.” But do re- 
member soy sauce is mighty salty and 
use a light hand with the salt shaker 
afterwards! 


ZESTY ONION ROLLS 


6 cube steaks (or sufficient 
steaks to make six servings) 
» cup fresh mushrooms (or 1 small 
can of mushroom stems and pieces) 
tbsp. instant toasted onions 
cup Parmesan cheese 
tbsp. parsley flakes (or % 
minced fresh parsley) 
tsp. seasoning salt (omit if soy 
sauce is used) 
tsp. black pepper 
can consomme (or the soy sauce 
and lemon juice, plus water to 
make 1 cup) 


flank 


cup 


Combine mushrooms (if using fresh 
ones, saute them first in butter), in- 
stant toasted onions, parsley, Parmesan 
cheese, seasoning salt and _ pepper. 
Divide the mixture evenly over the 


steaks and roll tightly, skewering with 
toothpicks. Heat a little oil in a heavy 
skillet and brown rolls slowly all 
around. Add liquid and let simmer 
slowly for 25 or 30 minutes, or until 
tender. Arrange rolls on a hot platter, 
add a little flour to thicken the gravy 
in the pan, pour over and serve with 
hot mashed potatoes or buttered 
noodles. Serves six. 

This is a good, good dish by itself, 
but if you want to make it into “some- 
thing special,” try serving it with a 
bowl of Cascade cottage cheese to be 
lightly spooned over the hot steaks. 


CASCADE COTTAGE CHEESE 


pint cottage cheese 

tsp. seasoning salt 

Tblsp. shredded fresh parsley (or 1 

tsp. dried parsley or chervil) 
1 can pimientos, chopped fine 
1 Tblsp. shredded green onions 

Combine, mix well, cover and let 
stand in the refrigerator for 30 or 40 
minutes before serving. Enough for six 
steaks. 

Hot, spicy gingerbread for dessert 
and a Golden West salad for vitamins, 
and this is economical enough for the 
most “stay within the budget” dinner 
and yet fancy enough for a real com- 
pany meal. 


GOLDEN WEST SALAD 


2 cups shredded cabbage 
1 cup fresh orange segments 
2 Tblsp. mayonnaise combined with % 
cup sour cream 
2 cups shredded carrots 
Dash of salt 
Mix vegetables and orange segments, 
chill well, then mix in the mayonnaise- 
sour cream dressing. Serve on crisp let- 
tuce leaves. Serves 6. 


* * * 


MEET YOUR NEIGHBOR 


The Pike Peak CowBelles would like 
all of you to meet Mrs. Hilliard E. Mil- 
ler on her local television program. It 
is called “Flair for Living, with Zoya 
Miller.” Mrs. Miller gives interesting 
hints for a better way of life, interviews 
guests, and in general her program 
gives you a lift with its sparkle and 
charm. You may see it on KKTV, Chan- 
nel 11, at 3:00 p. m. on Fridays. The 
Pikes Peak CowBelles are very proud. 

Mrs. Ordell Larson 
Publicity Chairman 

(Most CowBelles will remember Zoya 
Miller for the terrific job she did on 
the Father-of-the-Year promotion in 
1958.) 
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Report on Scrapbook 
And Membership 


Up to December 2 we have a total of 
3,159 National CowBelles—a wonderful 
boost to your officers, to yourselves and 
to our industry. Each year your mem- 
berships make the difference between 
a big success or a feeble effort by the 
National CowBelles. We get out of this 
promotion (as everything else) just 
what we put in, and a lot of time, ef- 
fort and heavy thinking for good meas- 
ure is adding up to an organization that 
each year carries greater prestige and 
a bigger potential for public relations 
work for the cattle industry. 

And now, about your big National 
CowBelles’ Scrap Book? Some states 
have forgotten to send me anything 
to put in regarding their activities in 
1959. The Chimes in this magazine 
usually covers two sides of two or 
three pages, so at the General Council 
meeting in July it was voted on to 
keep these in files. The pictures, clip- 
pings, etc. placed in the Scrap Book 
should be in addition to the coverage 
your group receives in Chimes. 

Be sure your state is represented by 
the extra and special reports on their 
activities . . . And especially with a 
picture of your 1959 state president. 

A Happy New Year to you all! 


Irene King, Chairman 


* * * 


Here and there 
With the CowBelles 


COLORADO 


Fremont County CowBelles met at 
the home of Mrs. Tom Coleman in 
Canon City recently, with Mrs. Thad 
Corey presiding. She reported on the 
district meeting in Colorado Springs 
which she had attended that morning, 
stressing the report of Mrs. Bonnell of 
the Wyoming group who told of their 
public relations project which is taking 
tourists chosen by the motel owners 
and giving them a day’s outing on a 
ranch. 

Preliminary plans were made to 
launch the Father-of-the-Year promo- 
tion early in the new year. 

* * . 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota CowBelles have had 
five informal meetings lately to be- 
come better acquainted and to interest 
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others in becoming members. Mrs. J. L. 
Connolly, president, attended meetings 
in Killdeer, Beulah, Watford City, Bis- 
marck and Leonard, and spoke on aims 
and opportunities of the organization. 
Beef promotion was stressed, as well as 
the “Beef for Father’s Day” campaign. 
Ranch bread, which has ground beef as 
an ingredient, was served at several of 
the meetings. Sometimes selections by 
local talent was given, sometimes there 
were door prizes—but always there was 
good fellowship over cups of coffee. 
Two more meetings, one at Dickinson 
and another at Devils Lake, are already 
planned, and the group hopes to have 


others. 
* * * 


The Mandan Kiwanis invited Morton 
County CowBelles to a dinner meeting 
on Nov. 30 in observance of Farm-City 
Week. During the interesting program 
Mrs. Connolly explained the purposes 
of the CowBelles and a local Kiwanian 
told about the objectives of that group. 
Roast beef was served, and the Cow- 
Belle place mats and napkins were 
used. 


The North Dakota ladies believe this 
to be the first joint observance in their 
state between the CowBelles and an 
urban service club. 

Do you know, they wonder, if it was 
the first in the nation? 


Conventions 


The California CowBelles met dur- 
ing the convention of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association at Eureka, Dec. 


4-5. The following officers were re- 
elected to complete the second half of 
their two-year terms: Mrs. Frank 
Giorgi, Gaviota, president; Mrs. Russell 
Peavey, San Diego, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Glen Cornelius, Solvang, second 
vice-president; Mrs. E. Lamar Johnston, 
Cuyama, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Howard Reamer, Clarksburg, historian. 
Named chairmen of special committees 
were: Mrs. Russell Peavey, beef pro- 
motion for Father’s Day; Mrs. Jake 
Schneider, state fair booth; Mrs. E. 
Lamar Johnston, National membership 
for California; Mrs. Harold Patton, 
scholarship award; Mrs. Jack Probert, 
California yearbook. 

Incorporating the organization pro- 
vided the main topic of discussion and 
the group voted to start proceedings 
this year. Also voted: contribution of 
another $300 for operation of a booth 
at the state fair; the "Belles will again 
seek cooperation of the California Beef 
Council on this project. They also 
agreed to offer two $100 scholarships 
to 4-H girls. 

Hostesses for the convention were 
the Humboldt County CowBelles, 
headed by their president, Mrs. Albert 
Hunt. The ladies reported that if there 
was a flaw in the meeting, it was the 
too-beautiful weather, since Eureka, 
like the rest of the state, has been suf- 
fering from drouth.—Mrs. Russell 
Peavey. 


The Arizona CowBelles have elected 
new officers and installed a new unit, 
the Scottsdale Camelback CowBelles, 
in their annual convention at Flagstaff. 
The new officers are Mrs. A. W. Voigt 
of Springville, president; Mrs. Mosby 
Wilkerson, Clifton, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Zerena Shattuck, Bisbee, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Walts Collier, Pres- 
cott, third vice-president; Mrs. Vera 
Sharp, Springerville, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. Polly Browning, Willcox 
publicity chairman (re-appointment.) 
Mrs. Lois Claridge, outgoing president, 
was honored at the meeting. 

The new group welcomed at the 
meeting brings Arizona’s chapters to a 
total of 14. The president of the group 
is Mrs. Robert Levi. Northern Arizona 
CowBelles, headed by Mrs. Virgil Flake, 
hosted the convention. 


At their meeting in Salt Lake City 
Dec. 10-11 the Utah CowBelles re- 
elected all their officers for the coming 
year. It was pointed out by President 
Mrs. C. A. Spafford of Springville that 
this was done because of the promotion 
the group is now in the midst of: Spon- 
soring the 1961 American National Cow- 
Belles convention in Salt Lake City. 
Elected to assist her were Mrs. Floyd 
Johnson, Aurora; Mrs. James Memmot, 
Scipio, and Mrs. Wilford C. Larsen, 
Orem. 


Mrs. Peterson II] 


Mrs. Gilman (Bea) Peterson, pub- 
licity chairman of the American 
National CowBelles, New England, N. 
D., is recovering from major surgery 
performed recently. She is the immedi- 


ate past president of the North Dakota 
CowBelles. 


Father of the Year 


“There is still time for you CowBelles 
to enter and work on our All-American 
Father of the Year contest,” is the word 
that comes from Mrs. J. B. Smith, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Charles B. Fisackerly, 
co-chairman. The closing dates for en- 
tries where there is a local contest is 
Feb. 1—but on the state level it is Mar. 
15. 

Many states are already working hard 
on this good youth and public relations 
project, the chairmen reported, but they 
would like to encourage other states 
and individuals to participate. The 
state winners and those sent in from 
non-CowBelle participating states 
should be in Denver by Apr. 15, for the 
National judging. 

You can order entry blanks from the 
National office, 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. 

“We honor our 1959 All-American 
Father, Ray Schnell of North Dakota, 
at the CowBelle breakfast in Dallas... 
See you there.” 


HINT FOR 1960: 
If your husband complains about the 


neckties you give him for Christmas, 
give him a sock. 





Send tor FREE Plans, 
Parts List, |dea Book 


Nome. 
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Now Available—3,000 Ibs. 
LIVESTOCK SCALE 


New Low Price 


198” 


F.O.B. Factory 
10 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGH Model 500 comes complete for 
easy, perfect installation. 1/10 of 1% accuracy. 
Fits into any existing stock handling equipment. 
Read weight from normal standing position. Also 
complete fully mobile and semi-portable models, 
Clip ad now and mail for all the details. 


FERGUSON-HANKS CORP. 
2140 W. Lawrence Ave. Dept. 47-B, Chicago 25, III. 
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Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS 


1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

Several kinds to b ! 
select from. Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 
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crossbreeding 
program 


Write 
AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN ASS'N. 


OMAHA 7, NEBRASKA 


| one 
| agriculture in any minimum wage reg- 
| ulation: “That industry can pass costs 
| of operation on to the buyer of goods by 


| ket and he 
creased costs.’’—Ed.) 


| we have had a deluge of 


| and reports? 
| producers of 


Te Twa 
EpiTor 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 2) 
similar operations that follow each 
other in sequence, subject to weather, 
soil and crop conditions. 

Employing seven or more men does 
not overcome this obstacle: for some 
crops the operation keeps the same 
men on through various operations, 
usually some men being good and some 
men not so good for some of these op- 
erations. Work output varies, quality 
of work varies. 

For farm operations that are not 
adaptable to piecework the real wages 
that farmers pay are higher than the 
nominal wages that farm employees re- 
ceive. 

An equitable minimum wage would 
be limited to farm work that can be 


| performed on a piecework basis and 
| subject to supervision and inspection. 


For some crops with an operation 
that may be adaptable to piecework and 
minimum wage in good crop years, un- 
seasonable frost, insects, disease, too 


/ much or too little storm probably would 


decrease the output of the employees.— 


| Charles Sponsel, Albuquerque, N. M. 


(The editorial referred to pointed to 
distinction between industry and 


simply changing the price tag. The 
rancher cannot. He sells in a free mar- 
himself must absorb in- 


WHO BENEFITS? — For over a year 
magazine 
articles forecasting the decline of cattle 
prices to ruinous levels; all this based 


| on statistical estimates gathered at tax- 
| payers’ expense purporting large ex- 


pansion in cattle herds throughout the 


| country. What I would like to know is, 


who is benefiting from these statistics 
Certainly not the cattle 
this country. If these 
statistics mean anything, why hasn’t 
the government taken steps to check 
the avalanche of beef coming in from 
foreign countries? Instead, the gloomy 
picture created by repetitive references 
to these statistics has had its psycho- 
logical effect on every segment of the 
cattle industry, from the producing end 
to the financing end. How can we have 
a stable market under this spell of un- 
certainty? — J. G. Rathmell, Zapata, 
Tex. 


ANOTHER BUREAU—Here in Idaho 
where over half our land is government 
land, it seems that to have another 
bureau at Washington messing up the 
present situation with wilderness leg- 
islation would be bad. The Forest Serv- 
ice and the BLM, which evidently has 
been somewhat tough against grazing, 
we hope will eventually work out 
something fair to all with respect to 


multiple use. The administrators are 
sincere men and making a real effort 
to administer along the lines of multi- 
ple use. I believe livestock certainly 
must be allowed to graze on govern- 
ment lands in the West.—Roy Painter, 
Fidelity National Bank, Twin Falls, Ida. 


FAIR TO GOOD 1959—1959 was 
mostly fair to good in this area. Some 
spots were dry. Cattle are sold off 
quite close. Local hay and grain for 
sale about all sold. Won’t be many 
yearlings and two’s for sale in 1960 
hereabouts. Winter or spring runoff 
will be needed to fill the many dry 
dams. Fine December weather wel- 
come after ultra-wintry November. 
Best wishes for the Dallas meeting!— 
L. O. Rickenbach, Oelrichs. S. D. 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU we toon 


A lot of people try to set public re- 
lations aside from the basic policies and 
operations which make a business or 
an individual successful, whether or not 
they formally practice “public rela- 
tions.” 

Let’s see if there is any difference. 
Check over the “Eight Rules for Suc- 
cess” that Ray E. Brown, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has outlined in Week- 
day magazine. See if the rules don’t 
apply to all parts of living—and you’ll 
see that public relations isn’t so dif- 
ferent or difficult after all. 

1. Liking for people. A respect for 
their individual needs and interests. 

2. Share with others. The person who 
seeks to keep it to himself for pride 
or self-gain won’t last long. Nobody 
likes the “lone wolf,” and sooner or 
later he writes his own ticket to failure. 

3. “We” attitude. Successful people 
are cooperators. 

4. Learn from mistakes. The ability 
to learn from one’s mistakes and profit 
from them—and not make the same 
one twice! 

5. Decisiveness. The ability to make 
a decision on whatever can be accom- 
plished at the time—realizing that we 
can always reconsider, and should. If 
we refuse to make a decision until we 
have all the facts at our disposal to at- 
tempt a perfect solution, we’re going to 
be lost in the hustle. 

6. Confidence. Study, application and 
putting forth one’s best efforts day in 
and day out. “There’s no formula for 
success that will work if you don’t.” 

7. Sense of proportion. Some of us 
are just busy being busy. We don’t stop 
to sift our work, to apportion it so that 
we can spend less time on routine mat- 
ters and more time on important ones. 

8. Ability to compromise. Life is a 
bundle of compromises and we must be 
big enough, mature enough, flexible 
enough to modify our own views occa- 
sionally. “A wise man isn’t as stubborn 
about anything as a fool is about every- 
thing.” 
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Cow Pony Corral 
By Rey Lilley 


(This month’s col- 
umn was written by 
a person whose 
basic knowledge of 
the light horse is, 
in my opinion, sec- 
ond to none. This 
person is primarily 
responsible for my 
interest in horses. 
However, I must ad- 
mit it was her hus- 
band who taught me 
what little I know 
about training 
horses. I am referring to my mother, 
Mrs. Charles W. Lilley.) 


* * * 


The United States is noted for hav- 
ing developed several breeds of good 
horses. Britain has bred horses and 
ponies for centuries. Germany, Poland, 
Austria, Russia—but why go on?... 
The history of any nation moved stead- 
ily forward on the backs of faithful 
horses. 

However, there is a peculiar circum- 
stance that exists in the evolution of 
the light horse or saddle type horse 
that is not evident in other breeds of 
livestock. The forebears of these horses 
were isolated in a harsh environment, 


Roy Lilley 


the Arabian Desert, and bred pure for 
over 3,500 years. 

When one considers that the Thor- 
oughbred breed is about 300 years old 
and Justin Morgan was a contemporary 
of George Washington, and that the 
Standard Bred and American Saddle 
Horse were products of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Arabian is truly a Methuselah 
of equine breeds. 


Horses raised in Arabia, North Africa, 
Persia, and many other places where 
the blood is concentrated, are superior 
to most of their crosses in many ways; 
and their riding qualities, developed by 
proper training, are unsurpassed. 

Consequently, when I read that one 
of the countries that President Eisen- 
hower visited on his world tour had 
bestowed upon him a gift of an Arabian- 
Persian cross gelding, I felt a twinge 
of envy, for, with all the good horses 
that our family has been privileged to 
own through the years, I don’t think 
that we have had one any nicer to 
ride than the one on its way to this 
country to take up residence on the 
farm at Gettysburg, Pa. I doubt if even 
the President fully realizes what a thrill 
he, and particularly his grandchildren, 
have in store. Happy trails, Ike! ! 


Butte, Mont., hires a horsecatcher to 
round up strays wandering into town. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Packers Report Earnings 
At Fiscal Year-End 


Financial statements issued by pack- 
ers for the year ended Oct. 31, 1959, 
show that net earnings of Swift & 
Company totaled $19,067,844—nearly 
double the 1958 net. The Chicago pack- 
ing firm’s dollar sales for the 52 weeks 
totaled $2,475,494,013. 

Swift & Co. will move its head- 
quarters in 1961 to the Chicago Loop 
after 74 years in the stockyards. 

Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, re- 
ported a slight decrease for the year, 
with profit of $2,639,725 as compared 
with $2,670,628 for 1958. Sales ton- 
nage was up 5 per cent, and there was 
a 4 per cent reduction in dollar sales, 
to $354,152,000. 

Record earnings and sales were re- 
ported for John Morrell & Co., Chi- 
cago, in the fiscal year ended Oct. 21, 
1959. The profit was about $6,100,000 
compared with $2,313,186 in the pre- 
ceding year. Sales increased to about 
$435,000,000 from $401,684,903 in 1958. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. of Chicago 
showed record net earnings for fiscal 
1959 at $6,200,000. This compared with 
a net income of $4,073,242 in 1958. 


Psychiatrists say it’s not good for a 
man to keep too much to himself. The 
Department of Internal Revenue says 
the same thing. 


300 "RED BLUFF TYPE’ 
BULLS 


Red Bluff, California 
FEBRUARY 4-5-6 


SELL 


Chas. even, Chairman 
Red Bluff Bull Sale Committee 


379 Horned & Polled Herefords -- 83 Angus -- 


38 Shorthorns 
Singles -- Pens 
The Best Bulls in the West for the Money 


For Catalogs and Reservations write: 


BULL SALE, Box 687, Red Bluff, Calif. 
Phone LAwrence 7-2045 day, LA 7-4472 eve. 
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Corn Belt Feeders File 


Protest Against Imports 

The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation has filed a request with the 
Tariff Commission for an investigation 
to determine whether increased im- 
ports of meat are injurious, or threaten 
to cause injury, to domestic feeders of 
cattle and hogs. The brief pointed out 
that adding the live animals that have 
been imported in 1959 to the tonnage 
of meat brings total imports to 9 per 
cent of U. S. meat supply. The request 
said that U. S. feeders should not be 
required to operate on a market that is 
abnormally flooded with foreign prod- 
ucts. It said the imports were coming 
at a time when as little as 2 to 3 per 
cent would injure domestic feeders. 


NATIONAL AT WORK 
(From Page 8) 

is now law was favored by the associa- 
tion. The association opposed a bill 
which became law that permits sale of 
government-owned livestock feed sur- 
pluses in drouth or emergency areas, 
giving as reason that without abundant 
feed such a law would aggravate the 
impending cattle build-up situation. 

A statement was filed in hearings on 
proposed establishment of the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness Area in the northern 
Cascades, urging that at least such area 
be confined to the 422,000 acres mapped 
out by the Forest Service and oppos- 
ing expansion to include _ 1,500,000 
acres as proposed by conservationists, 
or any attempt to make the area a 
national park. 

In mid-November a statement to a 
Senate committee sitting in Ely, Nev., 
objected to creation of the Great Basin 
National Park and the “growing tend- 
ency toward setting aside at any cost 
of parks for the sole purpose of recre- 
ation, disregarding needed conserva- 
tion and harvesting of natural re- 
sources.” Creation of the park would 
mean breaking up of a number of long- 
established ranches and loss of other 
wealth. 

The association in late December 
asked the Tarriff Commission to look 
into the import situation, insisting that 
the cattle industry “should at this 
particular time be protected against 
continued pressure of imported beef 
before our prices are depressed to a 
point that means loss to producers. 

This foregoing report covers only 
major legislative activities of the 
American National. It does not cover 
work to get adoption of association 
policies through administrative action 
and departments of government. 

The American National cooperated 
in bringing a team of hide experts to 
this country from Japan to study the 
long-time prospects of hide supplies. 
Japan is our best importer of hides. 

The association asked for confer- 
ences on the proposed regulation re- 
quiring signs on fenced public land 


Beef Eating May Go Up 
To 83 Pounds in 1960 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board predicts enough beef, lamb and 
veal will be produced in 1960 to pro- 
vide people with an average of 161.5 
pounds a person. It says production 
may reach the record 28 billion pounds 
produced in 1956 but in that year be- 
cause of fewer people the per capita 
consumption was 167 pounds. The 
Meat Board expects there will be 83 
pounds of beef, two more than in 
1959; pork close to last year’s rate of 
67 pounds; veal one pound more than 
the six-pound average last year, and 
lamb at least equal to 1959’s 4% 
pounds. 


saying the land is open. Several con- 
ferences, including Bureau of Land 
Management advisory board repre- 
sentatives, stockmen and game and fish 
people, have been held, and others 
called by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement are tentatively scheduled for 
Feb. 1 at Albuquerque, N. M., and Feb. 
3 at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Many = speeches 
were made by 
President G. R. Milburn, Information 
Director Lyle Liggett and Assistant 
Secretary Roy Lilley at state cattle asso- 
ciation meetings and other gatherings. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During 1959, the American National’s 
office of information undertook sev- 
eral projects (while continuing with 
an expanded and modernized program 
of news releases, motion picture sched- 
uling and general informational serv- 
ices) which will not display their full 
impact for several months. 

Background exploration and prepar- 
ation was undertaken on two special 
booklets—one on the general “beef 
cattle story,” the other outlining the 
policies, practices and problems in the 
stockmen’s use of public lands. Both 
are designed primarily for use by 
school students, but they also will re- 
ceive wide general distribution. 

Many months, reams of correspond- 
ence and miles of travel have gone 
into a long-range program to improve 
landowner-sportsman relationships. 
Werking with leading sportmen’s and 
landowners’ groups, this office has 
stimulated interest in a unique educa- 
tional program which probably will 
feature motion pictures, booklets, con- 
ferences, television and radio, and other 
means of outlining solutions. 

Work was also undertaken with the 
CowBelles in organizing and conduct- 
ing the industry’s (and one of agri- 
culture’s) first contests to recognize 
practical public relations activities of 
industry groups. The CowBelles were 
also aided in promotion of Beef for 
Father’s Day and the All-American 
Father of the Year programs. 


and 
Secretary 


appearances 
McMillan, 


FDA Terms Misleading 
Claims on ‘Unsaturated Fats’ 


Claims that use of salad oils, shorten- 
ings or oleomargarine (unsaturated 
fats) would prevent heart attacks are 
not to be believed, according to the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
agency last month released a state- 
ment that the role of cholesterol in 
heart and artery diseases has not been 
established, and “The advisability of 
making extensive changes in the na- 
ture of the dietary fat intake of the 
people of this country has not been 
demonstrated.” Food experts feel the 
only result of eating more of the so- 
called unsaturated fat products would 
be increased weight. Cholesterol, a sub- 
stance manufactured in the body, is 
also present in animal fats, including 
meat fats, but the FDA says the blood 
level of cholesterol is affected very little 
by the amount present in our foods. 


28 Million Cropland Acres 
Held Out of Production 


A year-end report of the USDA 
shows that about 28 million acres of 
cropland will be held out of produc- 
tion next year under the conservation 
reserve program. Some 22.4 million 
acres were out of production during 
the 1959 crop season, and more than 
five million new acres are expected 
to go into the reserve in 1960 as a 


result of the sign-up last fall. 


Only 1 Deer in 1,000 Tested 


Positive in Bang’s Test 

D. H. Ferris, associate professor of 
veterinary pathology and hygiene at 
the University of Illinois, says prelimi- 
nary investigation has cleared deer as 
a potential carrier of brucellosis. Of 
more than 1,000 deer blood samples 
tested in Illinois, only one showed a 
positive reaction. 


Promotion 

Swift & Company featured beef in 
a triple-page spread advertisement in 
the December special issue of Life 
magazine. In addition, the ad will ap- 
pear in 1,939 cities, on 1,384 illumi- 
nated outdoor billboards and 1,354 reg- 
ular outdoor bill boards. 

* * a” 


Another current ad campaign, though 
of more modest dimensions, is the dis- 
tribution through the cooperation of the 
Montana Beef Council of 200,000 shop- 
ping bags throughout the state im- 
printed with Montana’s “Eat Beef, Keep 
Slim,” illustrated slogan. The council 
also distributes similarly imprinted 
napkins to restaurants. 

* * ca 

Protein—the most essential element 
of diet that has been called the “stuff 
of life’—will be the prime merchan- 
dising subject of the 1960 advertising 
program of Armour and Co., says Na- 
tional Provisioner. Supporting the pro- 
gram will be the most extensive adver- 
tising in Armour’s history. 
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USDA Recaps Year’s Work 


In Disease Control 

A year-end report by USDA on its 
disease control work includes the fol- 
lowing items: 

Eradication of vesicular exanthema, a 
serious virus disease of swine. 

Progress with cooperation of states 
in eradication of the screwworm in 
the Southwest, to the point where cam- 
paign officials were able to close 
facilities for production of flies. No 
cases were found in Florida after June, 
1959, and none reported in Georgia, 
Alabama or South Carolina during the 
year. Sexually sterilized flies were 
used to reduce native fly populations. 

The campaign against the imported 
fire ant in nine southeastern states 
made good progress. Acres treated to- 
taled one and a third million. 

At mid-year half of the counties in 
the United States and its possessions 
had been declared modified-certified 
brucellosis areas. 

With bovine tuberculosis at a slow 
increase (from 1.1 cases per thousand 


cattle tested at the low point to a rate | 
of 1.7 cases now) the Agricultural Re- | 


search Service and states have re- 
newed efforts against this disease. 
Thousands of airplanes and ships and 
millions of vehicles and pieces of lug- 
gage were inspected during the year. 
More than a million animal importa- 


tions and a billion pounds of imported | 
inspected. No | 


animal products were 
animal disease gained entry into the 
country. 


Conservation Reserves 
Involve 28 Million Acres 

About 28 million acres of the nation’s 
zropland will be held out of produc- 
tion next year under conservation re- 
serve contracts, says USDA. The pur- 
pose is to ease the farm surplus situa- 


tion. During the life of the reserve | 


contracts, which run from several up 


For The BOOKSHELF 


The Ford 1960 Almanac for Farm, 
Ranch and Home is filled with useful 
facts. It’s the seventh edition and the 
176 pages include more than 400 illus- 
trations and 32 pages in color. It in- 
cludes long-range weather forecasts. 
Hard-cover copies available from news- 
stands, book-stores, at $1.95; paperback, 
$1. 

+ x * 

“How to Fabricate and Erect Panel- 
ized Farm Buildings” is a helpful, illus- 
trated booklet put out by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. For a 
copy, or information, write the associa- 
tion at 1410 S. W. Morrison St., Port- 
land 5, Ore. 


BULL 
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The USDA has just put out two fold- 
ers, one telling about the “Market News 
Service on Livestock, Meats, Wool,” and 
the other, setting forth in question and 
answer form, giving information on the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. Both are 
available on request to the Marketing 
Information Division, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25 D. C. The booklets are AMS-348 
and AMS 344. 

* + * 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has just released, through Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y., the Animal Health 
Yearbook covering the year 1958. The 
material gives complete information for 
all countries on diseases incidence and 
control for all types of animals. The 
price is $2. 


ALL POLLED HEREFORD 


SALE 


CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 


(Heart of the cattle country) 


FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


Registered POLLED 
HEREFORD BULLS 


with size — weight for age — quality — ready for 
heavy work in the spring. 


to 10 years, the farmers are paid a | 


rental with a special incentive where 
the whole farm is signed up. In most 
cases the acreages are converted to 
grassland (there’s about 20 million 
acres of it, and it may not be used for 
grazing). Nearly 2 million acres are 
being planted to trees, chiefly in the 
southeast. 


Forests Lure 75 Million; 
Graze 3.6 Million Stock 


Recreation visits to national forests 
may hit the 75-million mark this year, 
compared with 68 million last year, 


says the Forest Service. More than $29 | 


million went into public roads and 
schools in counties containing national 
forest land in 1959. This represents 25 
percent of fiscal year 1959 forest re- 
ceipts from timber, grazing, water 
power and special land uses. $124 mil- 
lion were deposited in the general fund 
of the federal treasury. Ranchers grazed 
about 1,067,500 cattle and horses and 
2,602,300 sheep on the forests. 
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The kind of bulls that will 


sire FANCY and 


CHOICE CALVES that bring PREMIUM PRICES at 
the FEEDER CALF SALES. Bulls will be graded by 
V.P.1. and tested for interstate shipment. 


The top breeders in the area are consigning from 


1 to 20 bulls. You may buy one or a carload of 
uniformly bred quality bulls in this straight-out 


auction sale 
Hamilton. 


to be sold by A. W. (Ham) 


Sponsored by the Eastern Polled Hereford Ass'n 


For free catalogue and information, write 
John H. Royer, Jr., Sale Mgr., Glenwood, Md. 
Phone Sykesville 530 





Shows and Sales 


COLORADO HEREFORD BULLS 
BRING TOTAL OF $80,000 

Colorado Springs was the scene re- 
cently of the ninth annual Colorado 
Hereford Association bull sale, in 
which the grand champion sold for the 
top price of $3,000, and 112 registered 
bulls brought a total of $80,000 from 
bidders in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Kansas. The championship pair sold for 
$3,600, and 20 bulls brought $1,000 or 
more. Average price in the event was 
$755. Winners in the calf class included 
B. P. Franklin of Meeker, Witwer Here- 
fords of Greeley, and Perry J. Blach 
of Yuma. The sale was held during the 
mid-winter meeting of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


DENVER STOCK SHOW HAS 
IMPROVED QUARTERS FOR JAN. 
Exhibitors and visitors at this year’s 
National Western Stock Show in Den- 
ver, Jan. 15-23, will utilize combined 
facilities of the stock show grounds, 
the Denver Union Stock Yards and the 
Denver Coliseum. New for this year is 
a centrally located livestock entry de- 
partment to house all cattle, sheep and 
hog superintendents, entry clerks and 
records. In the same area are new 
offices for the three cattle associations. 
Expanded facilities are projected for 
various livestock classes in the next 


Linda Randall, Red Bluff, Calif., 
(left), and Jodi Olson, Madras, Ore., 
groom B B Bardoliermere to be auc- 
tioned for the March of Dimes at the 
famous Red Bluff bull sale on February 
5. B B Bardoliermere was donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. Beaton, Angus 
breeders of Napa, Calif. The auction of 
donated bulls for the March of Dimes at 
Red Bluff has netted the Polio Founda- 
tion more than $100,000 during the past 
10 years. 
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few years, according to Willard Simms, 
general manager of the show. 

Between 1,500 and 2,000 bulls in car- 
load lots and more than 100 loads of 
feeder cattle have been entered in the 
Denver show; there are also 300 car- 
loads of non-entered feeder cattle. Total 
sales last year were a record-toppling 
$11.3 million; at that show, also, Red 
Angus breeders took their first grand 
championship fat steer award. 

Purebred Hereford breeders from 22 
states have entered a total of 640 ani- 
mals in the National Western breeding 
show. The champion bull of this year’s 
show will be given the registration 
number 11,000,000, and more than 2,000 
bulls will compete for the championship 
in the carload division. There will be 
70 carloads of Hereford feeder cattle, 
and 76 Herefords have been entered in 
the open steer show in addition to sev- 
eral hundred junior steers. In the auc- 
tion on Jan. 19 a total of 125 bulls 
and 30 females will be offered, and 
the American Hereford Association will 
also sponsor the Polled Hereford sale 
the day before. 


FORT WORTH SHOW 
TO BE HELD JAN. 29-FEB. 7 
Reminder: The 1960 Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, booked 
for Jan. 29-Feb. 7, will be the 64th 
annual exposition at Fort Worth. New 
classes in the show will include the 
addition of carlot feeder steers and 
Appaloosa horses Arrangements 
have been made by the American Na- 
tional for busses to the evening show 
on Jan. 29, the second day of the Amer- 
ican National convention in Dallas. 
Tickets for the night’s performance may 
be obtained at convention registration 
desk. For other performances, write to: 
Stock Show, P. O. Box 150, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


RED BLUFF SALE OFFERS 
500 BULLS IN EARLY FEB. 

The Red Bluff bull sale in California 
will have consigned close to 500 bulls 
from 83 breeders operating in seven 
western states. Sifting, judging and 
grading will start Feb. 4 on horned and 
Polled Hereford bulls. Angus and 
Shorthorns will be checked the 5th, and 
sold that afternoon; the Herefords will 
be sold on the 6th. A new feature of 
the 19-year-old event this year will be 
loose pen lots of three, four and five 
animals. The lots will be shown sep- 
arately from the rest of the Hereford 
consignment but will be sold during 
the Hereford bull sale. 


SAN ANTONIO SHOW PLANNED 
FOR FEBRUARY 12-21 

The 11th annual San Antonio Stock 
Show and Rodeo will be held Feb. 12- 
21 and offer a record total of $123,500 
to exhibitors and contestants. For the 
first time, Polled Hereford and horned 
Hereford cattle will be shown for com- 
bined premiums of $10,000. 


ANGUS IN THE NEWS 


Grand champion steer of the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago was a 1,035-pound summer year- 
ling Angus shown by Roy Maass of 
Remsen, Ia. The animal later sold at 
$21.60 a pound, for a total of $22,356. 
The grand champion carlot of 15 Angus 
brought $53 a cwt. 


+ x * 


Frank Richards, 
secretary of the 
American Angus 
Association at St. 
Joseph, Mo., has 
been cited for his 
contribution to the 
livestock industry, 
and made an honor- 
ary member of the 
Lariat Club of 
Washington State 
University. Mr. Richards 


* ~ * 


More than 900 persons attended the 
76th annual meeting of the American 
Angus Association at Chicago during 
the International show. Joe Keefauver 
of Jonesboro, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent. 

cd * x 

Bill Killpack of Succasunna, N. J., 
was named the Angus herdsman of 1959 
and received the John B. Brown Me- 
morial trophy at Chicago. 

7: * oa 


The largest shipment of Angus bulls 
ever made to the Hawaiian Islands—54 
service-age animals—recently were sent 
to Parker Ranch of Kamuela for use 
in crossbreeding. The bulls were bought 
from California and Idaho breeders. 


57 BONES HEREFORDS SELL 
FOR AVERAGE OF $1,035 

A sale at Bones Hereford Ranch, 
Parker, S. D., last month saw 58 lots 
sell for a total of $59,660, averaging 
$1,028. The 35 bulls averaged $1,142; 
23 heifers $855. The top bull brought 
$5,000, the top female $1,225. 


The belle of the bulls, the British 
Ayrshire bull named Brooke Mandore, 
here shown sniffing coyly a TV camera 
in Birmingham, England, has been 
withdrawn from the celebrity spotlight 
and retired to a peaceful Warwickshire 
farm, The bull underwent surgery after 
the British ministry of agriculture 
ruled he was not suitable for siring de- 
sirable offspring. 
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RED POLL CATTLE GROWERS 
VOTE ON PERFORMANCE TESTS 
Members of the Red Poll Cattle Club 
of America held their 
meeting some weeks ago at Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, and there 


approved a broad beef performance | 
testing program for registered cattle of | 


the breed, to go into effect the first 
of the year. Included in the plan are 
three divisions of performance testing, 
including gain to weaning age, feeding 
efficiency after weaning age and car- 
cass quality of the finished beef. 


KANSAN BECOMES PRESIDENT 
OF SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION 

Jim Tomson of Wakarusa, Kans., is 
the new president of the American 
Shorthorn Association; L. E. Mathers, 
Jr., Mason City, Ill., vice-president; 
Kenneth Fulk remains the secretary- 
treasurer. Numerous relatives of the 
new Shorthorn chief have held office 
with the breed group; his father, John 
Tomson, was also a president. 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS 
TO MEET IN HOUSTON 

Houston, Texas, will play host Feb. 
25-26 to the 36th annual convention of 
the American Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation which is expected to attract 
breeders from over the U. S. and sev- 
eral foreign countries. L. S. Harris of 
Kissimmee, Fla., is president of the 
association, made up of about 3,000 
members, and Harry P. Gayden is the 
secretary. 


200 HEAD FROM 10 STATES 
IN REGISTER OF MERIT SHOW 
Registered Hereford breeders from 10 
states showed close to 200 head of 
breeding cattle in competition at the 
Register of Merit Hereford Show in 
Chicago last month. Poca Dot Farms, 
Charles Town, W. Va., won the cham- 
pionship in the bull show with a two- 
year-old; Bianchi and Sanford, Macon, 
Mo., had the champion female, a senior 
calf. 


NEBRASKA SALE MOVES 
66 HEREFORDS FOR $95,590 
Sixty-six Herefords sold in the On- 
Top Sale at Alliance, Nebr., early in 
December for a total of $95,590. 44 
bulls returned an average of $1,877, 22 
females averaged $600, for an over-all 
average of $1,450. The top bull, con- 
signed by Jim Henderson of Alliance, 
Nebr., sold for $6,200 to Wad Hinman 
of Yampa, Colo. The top female brought 
$1,025. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSN. 
MARKS MEMBERSHIP RECORD 

One hundred and forty-one Hereford 
breeders over the nation became mem- 
bers of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion during November, 1959. The addi- 
tions boosted the total to an all-time 
high of 37,027. 
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77th annual | 





FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


WE HAVE about 40 coming-two Hereford bulls—our regular quality 


—and 200 females for sale at any time. 


See them or write us. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


WYE PLANTATION DONATES 
$100,000 FOR BEEF RESEARCH 

A gift of $100,000 has been received 
by the University of Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to “con- 
duct basic research related to beef cat- 
tle.’ Under terms of the gift, the uni- 
versity will receive $20,000 a year for 
the next five years from the donor, 
Wye Plantation, near Queenstown, Md. 
The Wye Plantation herd, under man- 
agement of J. B. Lingle, has become 
widely known because of work in 
breeding and performance testing of 
Scotch Aberdeen-Angus beef sires. 


CK RANCH HEREFORDS 
AVERAGE $634 IN KANSAS 

One hundred, twenty-three Hereford 
bulls sold at the CK Ranch in Brook- 
ville, Kan., last month brought a total 
of $78,020, averaging $634. Jack Case- 
ment of Padroni, Colo., bought the top 
animal of the sale for $3,150. 


COLO. HORSEMEN ORGANIZE 
CUTTING HORSE ASSOCIATION 

A recently formed group at Denver 
is the Colorado Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion, with an initial slate of officers 
which includes Hilliard Miller, presi- 
dent, and Jean McHarg, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


BOUGHT BY HULL-DOBBS 


One of the largest movements of reg- 
istered Herefords in recent years 
through private treaty took place last 
month when the Hull-Dobbs Ranches 
purchased 600 head in Nebraska and 
Missouri to go to Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. Major portion of the shipment 
was the entire herd, 486 head, of the 
F. A. Bates Estate, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
The other animals came from Goetz 
Hereford Farm at St. Joseph, Mo. 


FIRST AMERICAN BEEF BREED 
WILL APPEAR AT DENVER 

Denver’s 1960 National Western 
Stock Show, Jan. 15-23, will feature an 
exhibit of Santa Gertrudis beef cattle 
for the first time. R. E. Smith Ranches 
of Houston will show 10 of their breed- 
ing animals, according to Santa Ger- 
trudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 


ALL-POLLED HEREFORD SHOW 
SLATED AT CULPEPER, VA. 

The Eastern Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion will hold an all-Polled Hereford 
bull sale Feb. 24 near Culpeper, Va. 
Between 100 and 150 animals will be 
offered from top herds. 





WANTED BY FBI 


Smith Gerald Hudson 


Smith Gerald Hudson is being sought 
by the FBI for “unlawful flight to 
avoid confinement for the crime of 
murder.” Investigation has disclosed 
that prior to 1951 he was employed 
as a ranch hand near Omaha, Nebr., 
and that he has a definite attachment 
to farm work. 

In 1952 Hudson was sentenced to 10 
to 20 years for second-degree murder. 
He was serving this sentence at the 
Pennsylvania State Penitentiary when 
he escaped on Aug. 2, 1957. Listed as 
one of the “Ten Most Wanted Fugi- 
tives,” the man should be considered 
dangerous, according to the FBI. He is 
about 31 years old; 5 ft. 8 in. tall; 
weighs 183 pounds; medium-stocky 
build; brown hair; blue eyes; medium 
complexion. He has a half-inch scar 
on the outer left eyebrow and a scar 
at the base of the left thumb and at 
base of the nail of the right index 
finger. 

Aliases he has used include “Pit” 
Hudson, Smith Hudson, Larry King, 
Calvin Rhinehart, John Rhinehart, Al- 
bert Griffee, Robert E. Stoneking, John 
Rinehart, Jr., and “Smitty.” 


Deaths. 


John H. Hanson: 
A former president 
of the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Associ- 
ation and in 1952 a 
second  vice-presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can National, this 
well-known rancher 
of Bowman, N. D., 
died Dec. 22 after a 
two-year illness. In 
November, during 
Farm-City Week 
the Hansons were 
saluted in a Bismarck paper for the 
gracious hospitality shown visitors at 
their Logging Camp Hereford Ranch. 


Mr. Hanson 


Mrs. Charles Crags: The mother of 
Walter Crago, recently named president 
of the Sovin Dakota Stock Growers, 
passed away Nov. 29 at Spearfish, S. D. 
She was a participant in activities of 
the National, State and Tri-State Cow- 
Belle organizations. 
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Personal Mention 


Thomas J. Ferrell, direct marketing 
reporter for the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service, received a citation 
last month at Eaton, Colo., for the ex- 
cellence of his news coverage. The cita- 
tion was read during a meeting of the 
Colorado Cattle Feeders Association, 
and paid tribute to his outstanding con- 
tributions to the livestock industry of 
the state. A check for $200 was also pre- 
sented to Mr. Ferrell by Carroll Wells, 
head of the AMS Market News Service 
headquartered at Denver. 


Bill Hare, secretary of the Oklahoma 
City Livestock Exchange, was honored 
for his service to the state’s cattle in- 
dustry during the Oklahoma Cattle- 
men’s annual meeting at Oklahoma 
City. He was awarded the second an- 
nual trophy plaque—a heavy steer hide 
with the citation burned in. George 
Reid, the secretary, made the presenta- 
tion. 


Injured in a recent accident near 
their home city were Mrs. Bill (Jean- 
ette) Thach and her daughter Edith 
Louise of Walsenburg, Colo. Mrs. Thach 
and her husband are well known to 
Colorado stockmen; they operate the 
Southern Colorado Land and Livestock 
Co. 


Charles E. Remington, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore., will succeed 
H. M. Shank as regional engineer, 
Rocky Mountain region, with head- 
quarters at Denver. Mr. Shank is retir- 
ing. Mr. Remington has been with the 
Forest Service 25 years. 


Retiring as chief of the meat grading 
branch, livestock division, USDA Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, after 17 
years is Dr. Fred J. Beard. He will be 
succeeded by Francis M. Lee, a former 
assistant chief. He will be assisted by 
Russell O. Hitz and E. Fred Greene. 


Virgil “Bus” Carrell, supervisor of 
San Juan National Forest in Durango, 
Colo., has transferred to the internal 
audit staff in the office of chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
He has been in the previous post two 
years. 


Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of 
the King Ranch in Texas, was honored 
several weeks ago when more than 170 
persons presented his portrait for hang- 
ing in the Saddle and Sirloin Club’s 
gallery at Chicago. 


Frank Crill of Manson, Wash., re- 
ceived a trophy as Chelan County 
(Washington) cattleman of the year at 
the annual fall meeting of the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association at 
Ellensburg recently. 


Earl Monahan, Circle Dot Ranch, Hy- 
annis, Nebr., long-time leader in the 
American National, has been honored 
as Man of the Year in Livestock by 
the Denver Record Stockman. 


Jan. 13-15—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Natchez. 


Jan. 15-23—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 21-22—North Carolina Cattlemen’s Assn. 
convention, Raleigh. 

Jan. 25-2i—National Wool Growers conven- 
tion, San Antonio, Tex. 

JAN. 28-30—63RD ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 7—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Feb. 10-11—Tennessee Livestock Assn. conven- 
tion, Nashville. 

Feb. 10-11—Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Assn. 
convention, Kansas City. 

Feb. 10-12—Alabama Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Montgomery. 

Feb. 15-16—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Alexandria. 

Mar. 10-12—Kansas Livestock Assn. conven- 
tion, Wichita. 

Mar. 21-23—Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. convention, Austin. 

Mar. 27-29—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
convention, Albuquerque. 

Feb. 2-5—American Society of Range Manage- 
ment annual meeting, Portland, Ore. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(In thousands) 
1,462 438 
1,302 441 
15,906 4,419 
11 mos. °58 16,205 5,198 
(Federal slaughter figures show that cow 
Slaughter for the January-November 1959 
period at 3,476,000 was the lowest since rec- 


ords have been kept (1944). The previous low 
was 4,008,000 for the entire year in 1951). 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dec. 28,1959 Dec. 29, 1958 
$25.75 - 28.00 $25.75 - 29.50 
23.75 - 27.00 24.50 - 28.50 
22.00 - 24.75 24.25 - 27.25 
19.00 - 22.75 23.00 - 25.75 
15.25 - 16.75 19.00 - 20.50 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 26.00 - 30.00 29.00 - 33.00 
Vealers, Std. 21.00 - 26.00 24.00 - 29.00 
F.& 8S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 20.50 - 29.00 25.00 - 35.00 
F. & S. Strs., Md. 18.50 - 23.00 23.50 - 27.00 
Hogs (180-2402) 11.75 - 13.25 17.50 - 19.25 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 16.25 - 17.50 17.75 - 20.25 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 4.00- 5.00 5.50 - 7.50 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 
Dec. 29,1959 Dec. 30, 1958 
$44.00 - 46.00 
42.50 - 46.50 
41.00 - 44.00 
40.00 - 43.00 
52.00 - 56.00 
49.00 - 52.00 
42.00 - 49.00 
36.00 - 44.00 
35.00 - 41.00 
44.50 - 47.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1959 1959 1958 
158,925 152,548 148,566 
10,160 10,117 13,070 
Total Pork 215,777 184,825 184,438 
Veal 9,036 8,025 12,997 
Lamb & Mutton 11,660 12,300 9,280 


Good Old Days 

The Deseret News (Salt Lake City) 
recently carried a little item in its 
“Remember When” column under the 
dateline Nov. 13, 1884: “The cattlemen’s 
delegation from Utah and Idaho was 
off for the national convention in St. 
Louis. Both the Union Pacific and the 
Denver and Rio Grande railroads fur- 
nished free passes for the delegates and 
their wives.” 


Nov. 1959 
Nov. 1958 
11 mos. °59 


6,337 1,070 
5,258 883 
61,739 12,284 
53,647 11,335 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 
Cows, Comm. 


Beef, Prime 
Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 

Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-12= 


$40.00 - 44.50 
38.00 - 41.50 
37.00 - 40.00 
50.00 - 53.00 
45.00 - 48.00 
34.00 - 43.00 
34.50 - 39.00 
33.00 - 37.00 
36.00 - 39.00 


5-Yr. 
Avg. 
152,105 
9,876 
248,864 
15,533 
8,801 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 


American Cattle Producer 





“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; 


RANCHES, FARMS 
RANCHES 


2 sections near San Angelo, Texas, 2 miles 
Concho River front, irrigation water, pecan 
timber, 200 in farm, 120 irrigated, 3-bedroom 
modern home. $85.00 acre, $34,000.00 insurance 
loan. 

2,100 acres McCulloch County, 
year-round grass country, 
minerals, $75.00 acre. 
Cream of the country—10,000 acres near Fort 
Davis, Texas, real Grama grass, rolling coun- 
try, ideal location. See us for price and par- 
ticulars. 

Near Tucumcari, N.M.—5,500 acres deeded, 
2,000 cheap lease, best cattle country, excellent 
location, modern brick home, shallow water. 
$27.50 acre. 

12,000 acres Seeded; some lease. Estancia Val- 
ley, N. M., 24 tillable, irrigation district, shal- 
low water, 1,000 to 3,000 gallons per minute, 
but strictly a ranch at present; fenced net 
proof. Only $20.00 acre, 29% cash. 

SE Colorado, 26,000 acres, including 23,000 
deeded, balance leased. Grama and Sakitan 
grass, several hundred acres meadow grass; 
joining irrigation district; 2 sets modern im- 
provements; well equipped cow ranch on 
highway, phone, lights, mail route and school 
bus. Price $20.00, 29% down. 

Also other lands, any size tract. 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 
Phones: 2-6828—4414 or 4423 
P.O. Box 50 San Angelo, Texas 


best 
all 


Texas, 
115-acre farm; 


FOR SALE: 8,480-acre 
sheep or cattle. One of the finest units in 
the county. Low down payment, easy terms 
on the balance. Two houses and bunk house. 
Excellent range, 1,000 acres farm land, 220- 
acre wheat base. Call or write Ellis Jones, 
Wibaux, Mont. Phone 2131 or 3211. 


ranch. Fenced for 


A SQUARE SECTION IN FORD COUNTY— 
Two sets of improvements—One strictly mod- 
ern 8-room home, two barns, two cribs, 
bunker silo, gently rolling. A top opportunity 
for a big operator. All tillable, fenced. On 
State Road. $250 per acre. Send for a com- 
plete brochure. John C. Bradshaw & Son, 
Realtors, Buckley, Ill., Ph. 3641. Onarga, IIl., 
Ph. Am. 8-7652. 


COLORADO RANCH FOR SALE, 23,000 acres, 
well improved, fine location. Price $395,000. 
Ben Self, 414 S. Clark, Moberly, Mo 


IOWA—2 sections. Well balanced stock farm 
30 minutes from Des Moines. Well fenced and 
watered. 4-bedroom ranch-type home. Ap- 
pointment only. $200 per acre. TOM HEFLEY, 
812 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa 


SOUTHERN COLORADO RANCH 
700-cow ranch, 4,000 acres irrigated native hay 
and irrigated pasture, 2 modern houses. Near 
good town. $253,000. 

L. C. FULENWIDER, INC. 
Realtor 
Equitable Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 


Insuror 
AM 6-3071 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 

LOOKING FOR A RANCH? 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


For the best, see 
& Livestock Co., 


STOCK RANCHES 
FARMS — ORCHARDS 
No drouths—no blizzards—no tornadoes. 
Tell us your needs—we do the rest. 
T. J. Hight Agency, Inc. 
221 N. Central, Medford, Oregon 





lt hcl ech tah heks sh ae 


Put C ’ 


aes or a 


25¢ for sample copy. 3 Years for $5.00 


P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 


January, 1960 


RANCHES, FARMS 


WHEAT-CATTLE 


RANCH 


2,540 ACRES 


2,060 deeded, 480 lease. 806 A. 
cropland, 266 A. wheat base. Mod- 
ern home, telephone, school bus. 
Terms. 


MOBRIDGE REALTY SERVICE 
Mobridge, S. Dakota 


IN THE HEART OF CHICHUAHUA’'S SHORT 
GRASS COUNTRY, 8400 acres, runs 350 to 400 
cows. Springs all over the place. Beautiful 
mountain country. Bus route and a fine ranch 
community. Priced reasonably. An estate. 
Bob Manuel, Colorado City, Texas. 


FLORIDA RANCHES—Best 
Florida acreage—statewide. 
John J. Brennan, Realtor, 
124 West Main Street, Lakeland, Florida 


2,018- ACRE FARM- RANCH. 
on Cane River, 
mile on Hiway 1 


values in 


Borders 5 miles 
Natchitoches Parish, La., '2 
All land cleared, with im- 
proved pasture and hay fields. All cattle 
equipment. 215-acre cotton allotment. Good 
fences, 2 main houses, 15 tenant houses. 1,000 
acres of sandy loam land. All minerals. Of- 
fered below original purchase price. 
$362,000.00 
“Bill” Hustmyre 
Write 
Associate R. A. “Sonny” 
3801 Brenda St., Alexandria, 


Ww. 


Wolf 
Louisiana 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with advance 
= records. Request folders, data sheets, 


prices 
WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 
8 registered Angus bull calves 


FOR SALE: 
from our moderately close-bred herd of pre- 
dominantly EARL-MARSHALL-BLACKCAP 
REVOLUTION breeding. Calved Feb. to July 
1959. WANT TO CONTACT RANCHER inter- 
ested in purchasing top end of our bull calves 
each year. We could arrange to grow out to 








breeding age before delivery. Would have 
about this number of closely selected bull 
calves annually. Intend to continue our line- 
breeding program indefinitely and feel our 
herd would be an excellent source of uni- 
formly bred bulls capable of siring a very 
uniform high quality calf crop. Interested? 
Write: LUEDON ANGUS FARM, Cedar Falls, | 
Iowa. 


SALE On 
BULK Frep 
MNLOADERS 


LIVESTOCK 


ADD POUNDS and profit to your beef herd. 
Buy Litton Charolais Breeding Stock. Bulls 
and heifers for sale. Brochure on request. 


Litton Charolais Farm, Route 4, Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


GET TOTAL PERMANENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREEDING TROUBLES AND 
LOSSES resulting from shortage of Iodine in 
soils and grasses grown. Use “D-F-I"’ Guar- 
anteed POTASSIUM IODINE 90% U. S. P. 
Powdered easily mixed in stock salt or min- 
erals. WIDELY USED. Successful over 20 
years in all western range states. Cost only 
20c a cow yearly. Fully guaranteed. Particu- 
lars? Write CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM 
IODIZING, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. (Under U. S 
D. A. Insp. Since 1936.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOu find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP 
& GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 





MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, N.Y. 

100 RAZOR BLADES, double edge. Keep a 
large supply for the men in the bunkhouse. 
Price at $4.00 cash, for this month only, to 
Earl Broussard, 2910 Houston Street, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 
well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box #497, Rising Sun, Maryland 


COVER PICTURE 
This Texas water-hole picture is by 
courtesy of the Fort Worth Chamber of 


Commerce. 


FREE 100 
HAND 


PAGE 
BOOK 


and Cats 1 
4 


Livestock Dis 


Save money. Complete fist veesines, 
drugs, instruments. 


KANSAS CITY VACCINE co. 
Dept. D-I, Kansas City, Mo. 
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EXTRA 


CALVES 


It’s hard to argue with these seven 
reasons for owning Herefords. They’re 
the seven extra calves per 100 cows 
weaned by Herefords in comparison 
with other breeds. This was proved in 
a national survey. 


And a second bonus . .. you can 
expect good Hereford cows to wean 
heavier calves. A major comparative 
test showed Hereford calves weighed 
28.7 pounds more at weaning time than 
the average of the three major breeds. 


Why not relate this to your farm or 
ranch operation? It’s easy to figure 
the greater net profit you get by wean- 
ing these extra calves and adding the 
weight advantage to your entire calf 
crop. 


No wonder Herefords are called the 
Cowman’s Cattle! They’re the beef 
breed known for more calves . . . more 
pounds . . . and more profits. 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
HEREFORD DRIVE 


DEPT. 35 ° 


the big 
Hereford 


WHITEFACE BULLETIN 


In the 1959 Chicago Feeder Calf 
Show and Sale, Herefords emerged 
with a marked price advantage over 
competing breeds. 


The top ten loads of Herefords at 
Chicago averaged $48.37 per cwt. as 
compared with $39.75 per cwt. for 
the average of the top ten loads of 
the other two major breeds . . . dol- 
lars and cents proof that Herefords 
are favorites in the feedlot. 


Free Booklet . 


“Herefords Top Them All.” A_ colorful 
booklet of facts about Herefords. For a 
copy write: 


® KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


y HEREFORD 


More Calves. 


- more pounds... more profits 
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